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[WE  have  already  extra<ftcd  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Chara<^ers  of  dignified 
Perfonages  from  that  ingenious 
and  well  written  Performance,  the 
iloyal  Regifier.  Another  volume 
(the  6th)  is  lately  publilhed,  which 
enables  us  to  prefenc  our  Readers 
with  a  few  more  articles  of  this- 
very  entertaining  fpccies  of  litera¬ 
ture. — The  Editor,  we  learn  by 
his  notes,  dill  gives  thefe  compo- 
litions  to  the  world  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  r— I  pen,  and  the  world 
feems  to  give  credit  to  tlie  affertion. 
The  authenticity  of  it  we  can¬ 
not  inveftigate. — The  uncommon 
knowledge  of  mankind,  in  general, 
difplayed  in  thefe  volumes,  the 
manly,  liberal,  and  delicate  fenti- 
ments  which  they  contain,  with  the 
elegant  language  in  which  thefe 
are  conveyed,  would  certainly  do 
honour  to  any  writer.  I'hefe  ex¬ 
cellencies,  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
Charadler  w'hich  we  prefently  fe- 
left,  together  with  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  coiidind  of  a  much 
injured  nobleman,  by  the  Editor, 
in  a  Note  fubjoined,  will,  we  hope, 
be  a  fufiicient  apology  for  the  great 
length  of  it.] 


7HE  ROYAL  REGISTER. 
With  Annotations  by  another  kanL 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAINE. 

IF  a  Prince  could  form  minifters  to 
his  wiihes,  he  would  not  onlv 
give  them  abilities  equal  to  their  Ra¬ 
tions,  but  endue  them  aifo  with  thofc 
qualities  which  would  win  the  Jove 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  deferve  the 
confidence  of  their  mailer.  But 
Kings,  like  other  men,  muft  be  con¬ 
tent  to  work  with  the  materials  which 
fortune,  chance,  or  the  common  or¬ 
der  of  things,  offers  to  them  ;  while 
many  unpleafing  circuniftances  at¬ 
tend  their  pre-eminent  labours,  which 
are  not  confidered  by  thofe  who  do 
not  feel  them  ;  and  as  their  objedls 
are  more  enlarged,  their  difappoinc- 
ments  are  greater  than  thofe  of  other 
men. 

Subje<Rs  of  general  joy  are  readily 
communicated  to  the  people ;  but 
there  arc  numberlefs  antecedent  cha¬ 
grins  and  fecret  apprehenfions,  which 
are  carefully  concealed  from  them^ 
and  fpend  their  llrength  within  the 
circle  of  the  throne.  The  nation  en¬ 
joys  all  the  plcafure  which  arifes  from 
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the  greateft  abilities,  when  openly 
oppoled  or  fccrctly  undermined  by 
thofe  employed  in  the  fame  fervice. 

1  he  fpedtator,  at  a  public  theatre, 
fees  nothing  but  the  conduct  of  the 
piece  which  is  reprefented  before 
him.  He  cannot,  nor  is  it  ht  he 
ihould,  be  fenfible  of  the  diforder 
which  may  prevail  behind  the  feenes. 
It  would  interrupt  his  pleafure  to 
hear  the  adtors,  who  have  been  vow- 
ing  eternal  regard  and  heroic  friend- 
(liip  in  all  the  pomp  of  language  on 
the  ftage,  fill  up  the  interval  of  their 
parts  with  bitter  threats  and  vulgar 
reproaches.  The  heart-burnings  of 
the  green-room  do  not  perplex  the 
iliow,  and  the  manager  alone  is  har- 
rafied  with  the  difeord.  This  is  no 
faint  pidure  of  ftate  concerns.  Every 
minilter  may  be  feen  in  his  office, 
bufy  in  forwarding  its  concerns,  and, 
to  the  world  at  large,  the  machine  of 
government  may  appear  to  go  fmooth- 
ly  on  ;  while  the  door  of  the  clofet 
may  be  continually  opening  for  their 
complaints,  and  the  power  as  well  as 
the  condefeenfion  of  Majefty  fully 
employed  to  produce  an  harmony  of 
councils. 

One  man  wants  a  place  for  his  fon, 
a  fecond  alks  it  for  his  brother,  a 
third  for  a  friend,  a  fourth  for  him- 
felf,  and  fo  on  *.  This  man  has  in- 
tcrefts  which  will  be  obftrudled  by 
the  plan  propofed  for  the  benefit  of 
another  ;  while  the  latter,  who,  fen¬ 
fible  that  his  fervice  is  much  wanted, 
refufes  the  offered  appointment,  if 


the  communication  of  public  profpe- 
rity,  without  fuffering  the  anxiety  of 
expedlation,  which  may  have  long  fa¬ 
tigued  thofe  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  hidden  operations  that  were 
working  to  produce  it.  Nor  do  the 
people  always  forefee  the  approach¬ 
ing  misfortune,  or,  at  leaft,  cannot 
experience  the  painful  efforts  which 
are  made  to  avert  it.  When  the 
blow  is  ftruck,  they  muft  feel  its  ef- 
fcdls,  but  without  thofe  previous  fol- 
licitudes  which  are "  fometimes  the 
mod  grievous  part  of  human  cala¬ 
mity. 

But  difeharging  all  ideas  of  foreign 
war,  which  have  hitherto  accompa¬ 
nied  me,  I  feel  the  mortifying  reflec¬ 
tion,  that,  even  in  the  hofom  of  peace, 
a  monarch  is  a  ftranger  to  repofe. — 
If  the  univerfal  complaint  of  private 
life  fprings  from  the  indolence,  the 
infidelity,  and  dilunion  of  fervants,  it 
may  eafily  be  believed  that  much  of 
the  diflurbance  which  agitates  his 
hours,  muff  arife  from  men  whofe 
duty  calls  them  to  the  adlive  labours 
of  the  ftate.  In  this  grand  objedl  of 
his  attention,  to  find  merit  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  fucceed ;  many  varying  cir- 
cumftances  are  to  be  confidered  in 
the  choice  of  a  minifter;  a  capacity 
to  perform  his  duty  is  a  principal 
part  of  fuch  a  charader,  but  it  is  not 
al) ;  his  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  his 
connciSions,  demand’ attention.  He 
may  be  able,  but  he  may  alfo  be  in¬ 
dolent:  he  may  poffefs  great  talents, 
but  they  may  be  accompanied  with 
qualities  which  will  render  them  ufe- 
lels,  or  make  them  dangerous:  he 
may  be  every  thing  in  himfclf  that 
his  mailer  can  wilh,  but  he  may,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  be  obnoxious 
to  thoft  who  muft  be  the  coadjutors 
of  his  office;  and  it  will  be  readily 
ackoowledged,  that,  in  every  bulinefs 
of  life,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
government  of  an  extenfive  empire, 
inferior  talents,  when  afting  in  con¬ 
cert  and  united  by  accordant  difpo- 
ikions,  will  produce  more>good  th^ 


*  The  late  Kinp,  harraffed  by  the  dif- 
putesof  his  ininifters  in  council  about 
the  appointment  of  a  judge,  told  them, 
that,  fince  they  found  it  fo  difficult  to 
fettle  the  bulinefs,  he  would  fave  them 
any  farther  trouble,  by  propofing  a  very 
worthy  lawyer,  who  feemed  to  have  no 
friend  among  them  but  himfelf ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  named  Sir  Richard  Adams, 
Recorder  of  London.— His  prefent  Ma¬ 
jefty,  alfo,  on  a  fimilar  difagreement 
about  filling  up  a  vacant  regiment,  pro¬ 
moted  Colonel  Hdtham,  now  Sir  Charles 
Thompfon,  to  the  command  of  it. 


attended  witii  fome  degree  of  popu¬ 
lar  dticontent.  Without  meaning  to 
throw  the  leaft  rede<5liou  upon  thofe 
who  were  concerned  in  difc'.rding 
him  from  his  former  profeilion,  1 
cannot  but  think,  at  this  hour,  as  in¬ 
deed  I  ever  have  done,  that  his  lot 
was  marked  with  peculiar  misfortune; 
and  I  am  dlfpofed  to  hope  that  the 
natural  prejudice  againft  him,  origi¬ 
nally  proceeding  frona  noble  and  pa¬ 
triotic  motives,  has  been  gradually 
loiing  ground,  and  has  at  length  al- 
raoft  entirely  yielded  to  the  calm 
convidions  of  reafons,  the  unwilling 
appeal  of  Juftice,  or  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  generous  people  to  for- 
givenefs.  It  will,  however,  be  readi¬ 
ly  cohfelTed,  that  there  never  was  a 
moment,  even  in  the  height  of  this 
noble  Lord^s  difgrace,  when  the  lu- 
periority  of  his  abilities  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  nay,  when  the  meafure 
of  it  was  compleated  by  the  fentence 
of  the  court-martial  againft  himi 
many  fenfible  and  refleding  men 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when 
thofe  talents,  which  were  for  ever 
difeharged  from  military  duties, 
would  find  employment,  and  reftore 
his  reputation  in  civil  councils. 

Thefe  prophecies,  which  marked 
his  Lordftiip’s  deftination,^  have  been 
fince  fulfilled  :  and  while  humanity 
may  weep  over  the  wounded  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  foldier,  a  juft  and  gene¬ 
rous  nation  will  recompence  the  mi- 
nifter  with  that  applaufe.that  he  i'u 
well  deferves 


the  former  is  not  immediately  dif- 
charged  from  the  favour  of  his  maf- 
(er^.--^Such.  are  the  circumftances, 
among  many  others,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  harrafling  the  throne ;  and 
though  they  foinetimes  find  their 
way  to  public  notice,  and  furntih 
anecdotes  for  the  cofFee-houfe  politi¬ 
cians,  the  trouble  and  mortification 
which  originated  with  them  remain 
behind,  nor  interrupt  the  curiofity 
that  devours  them. 

Not  being  always  able  to  find  fuch 
vinen  as  he  could  wifti,  a  King  muft 
be  content  to  employ  the  beft  he  can 
find ;  but,  above  all  things,  he  is 
bound  to  make  choice  of  thofe  who 
may  be  harmonioufly  difpofed  to 
each  other,  and  willing  to  join  their 
united  ftrength  in  the  fervicc  of  his 
government.  Among  thefe,  there 
may  be  fome  to  whom  popular  fa¬ 
vour  is  not  gracious  ;  there  may  be 
others  whom  rigid  virtue  does  not 
approve ;  nay,  there  may  be  fome- 
times  a  charaefter  amongft  them,  who 
is  not  confidered  with  refpeifl  by  the 
power  that  appoints  them.  But  if, 
in  their  different  departments,  they 
do  their  particular  duties,  and  coin-, 
cide,  as  occafion  may  require,  in  for- 
wiirding  each  other’s  bufinefs,  fo  as 
to  make  the  whole  proceed  in’ofpe- 
roufly  and  in  order,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  make  particular  obr 
jic<flions,  and  to  expref^  a  difeontent 
at  fubordinate  or  extraneous  deficien¬ 
cies.  When  the  general  end  is  ah- 
fwered,  and  national  advantages  arc 
obtained,  individual  fatisfaclion  and 
local  outcry  muft  neceffarily  be  dif- 
regarded. 

The  noble  Lord,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  whofe  life  thefe  obferva- 
tions  have  originated,  has  not  attain¬ 
ed  the  high  poft  he  now  occupies  un- 


*  The  nobleman  whofe  charader,  as 
well  as  the  circumftances  of  whofe  life, 
occafioned  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
from  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  his  former  and  prefent  ftations, 
with  the  fingularity  of  his  fortunes,  be¬ 
comes  a  fubjedt  of  very  cxicnfive  confidc- 
ration  ;  and  I  fltall  enter  without  apology 
or  refeive  upon  a  candid  examination  of 
it. 

Lord  George  Germaine  entered  info 
life  with  fo  many  and  various  advantages, 
that  the  eminence  he  attained  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fituatioa  to  which  they 


f  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  infifted, 
as  a  preliminary  article  to  hi^  and  his 
party’s  entrance  into  the  fervice  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  Mr  Stuart  Mackenzie 
Ihould  be  difmifled  from  his  employment. 
—This  difgraccful  ftory  is  well  known. 
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naturally  condudted  him.  He  was  the 
younger  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  a 
nobleman  of  a  mod  refpe<dable  character, 
and  who  was  the  early  favourite  and  dif- 
tinguiliied  companion  of  George  the  Se¬ 
cond.  With  thefe  advantages,  he  pof- 
fefled  great  natural  abilities,  improved 
by  education,  and  highly  polifhed  by  ! 
every  elegant  accomplifhment  that  be¬ 
longs  to  his  rank.  He  entered  upon  the 
military  line,  and  his  advancement  was 
not,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  attended  with 
delay  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  he  was 
actually  engaged,  and  behaved  with  a 
jpitit  whitli  juftified  the  choice  of  his 
pioftflion.  Without  mentioning  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  of  his  rile  in  the 
Brmy,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that 
h  was  not  i^uppofed  to  tranfeend  his  de- 
ferts.  It  wa>-,  however,  foon  difeovered, 
that  he  poflefled  abilities  equal  to  any 
employment  whereto  they  might  be  di¬ 
rected  ;  when,  on  the  appointment  of  hin 
father  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  his 
Lordihip  was  named  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  that  kingdom  ;  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  adminiftered  with  great 
ability  and  acknowledged  reputation. 

His  character,  as  a  man  of  foperior  ta¬ 
lents,  W’as  now  univerfally  eflablilhed  ; 
and  they  w'ho.  in  their  expectations,  an¬ 
ticipated  the  events  of  future  times,  be¬ 
held  him  inverted  with  the  firft  honours 
of  his  profeffion  and  his  country.  On 
the  failure  of  the  fecret  expedition  againft 
Rochfort,  in  1757,  he  was  appointed, 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Waldegrave,  to  enquire  into  the  ill  i 
fuccefs  of  that  great  national  project. — 
Though  be  had  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  1 
rank,  and  an  officer  of  known  courage, 
joined  with  him  in  this  trurt,  it  was  con- 
lidcrcd  by  the  nation  in  general,  as  a 
matter  which  almoft  entirely  depended 
upon  him:  both  government  and  people 
rerted  on  the  fagacity  of  Lord  George, 
to  unfold  the  hidden  caufes  why  this 
ftupendous  armament  did  not  anfwer  its 
original  deftination. 

Without  attending  his  Lordrtiip  thro' 
all  his  different  promotions,  I  fhall  con- 
fidcr  him  at  cnce  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Britifli  Forces  in  Germany,  to 
which  important  port  he  fiiccceded  in 
1 759*  OD  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Here,  then,  this  nobleman 
muft  be  co«rtdered  as  having  arrived  at 
his  highert  pinnacle  of  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  ;  an  height  from  w»hich  Fortune, 
who  ftemed  tired  of  pretefting  him,  re- 


folvcd  to  cart  him  down ;  and,  to  aggra¬ 
vate  his  misfortune,  Hie  effected  her  fatal 
piirpofe  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  fuch  an  event,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  in  the  leaft  prepared  to 
guard  againft  it. 

The  battle  of  Minden,  which  produced 
fo  much  glory  to  his  country,  covered 
him  with  difgrace,  arid  made  him  1  wck 
back  upon  the  trophies  ot  it  with  htavi- 
nefs  of  heart.  He  certainly  iuflered  moll 
feverely  for  the  mifeonduCi  of  that  day. 
The  violence  of  popular  tury  exerted  all 
its  powers  againlt  him  ;  and,  with  tumul¬ 
tuous  joy,  applauded  the  feiitence  which 
difgraced  him.  But  w'hcn  this  rage  be¬ 
gan  to  fublide,  when  the  minds  of  men, 
inflamed  by  popular  opinion,  had  cooled 
a  little  upon  the  matter,  he  was  generally 
contidered  as  a  man  who  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  ivi'h  uncommon  feverity,  not  to  fay 
injnrtice  ; — that  he  had  aCted  as  well  aa 
his  fitiiation  would  admit,  and,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  cf  an  error,  it  mull  have 
proceeded  jVorh  the  failure  of  his  judg. 
ment,  and  not,  as  it  had  been  iiuluflri- 
oufly  propagated,  from  fear  r  f  danger.— 
Many  did  not  fcruple  to  afiert,  uj>on  a 
more  exaCl  attention,  that  this  officer 
was  facrificed  to  the  private  difgull  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  ;  and  tiiis  antipathy 
arole  from  molivep,  which,  wlnle  they 
were  inoft  difgraceful  to  the  Prince,  con¬ 
ferred  fingular  honour  on  the  integtity 
and  diligence  of  the  unfortunate  Gene¬ 
ral. 

It  is  well  knowm  that  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Lord  George  had  differed  in 
opinion  concerning  fome  military  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  the  latter  being  of  opinion 
againll  fome  molions  cf  the  army  pro- 
pofed  by  the  former,  he  oppofed  thofs 
defigns  with  fo  much  firmnefs  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  execution.  Befides,  the  Eng- 
lilh  General,  by  diligently  exeicifing  his 
fagacity  in  a  minute  attention  to  his  duty, 
had  rendered  himfclf  very  difagreeabie 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  thwart  fome  defigns  of  an  ava- 
ritious  nature,  which  bis  Highnefs  was 
fuppofed  at  that  lime  to  meditate, — and 
which,  by  the  inattention  of  a  fucceeding 
officer,  it  is  believed  that  he  adlually  ac- 
complilhed. 

If  thefe  circumftances  are  true,  ard 
there  are  very  probable  grounds  for  the 
fuggeftion,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  Prince  would  not  pafs  by  any  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  procuring  Lou! 
George’s  removal  from  a  ftation,  where- 
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fell  at  once  to  the  grounds  and  was  con* 
fldcrcd  by  many  as  replete  with  maltg* 
nity  anr^  falfehood. 

It  was  not  probablcy  that  a  mao,  who 
had  given  proofs  of  courage,  thould  be 
deferted  by  his  fpiritt',  and  link  into  a 
poltroon  at  a  time  when  fo  much  honour 
was  at  (lake;  and  that  he  potTcircs  more 
courage  than  was  ncccfiary  for  his  credit 
at  Minden,  is  evident  from  the  compofed 
and  manly  fpirit  which  he  fince  difeove. 
red  in  his  duel  with  Governor  Johnftone, 
—a  fpirit  which  he  c:^uld  not  have  alTu- 
med,  if  he  was  affl'dted  with  that  fearful 
difpofiliou  which  has  been  I'o  pofuively 
attributed  to  him.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
withoHt  doubt,  wilhed  to  render  the  frr. 
vice  difagreeable  to  the  Engliih  Gcnerai  ; 
and,  though  the  difference  of  the  orders 
might  be  accidental,  and  by  no  rneana 
framed  with  a  view  to  betray  him,  it  ap* 
pears  very  probable  that  his  Highnefs 
readily  feized  the  opportunity,  which 
Lord  George’s  doubts  and  hcfitalion  af¬ 
forded,  to  effect  his  removal. 

At  this  diHance  of  time,  when  all  pre* 
judice  may  be  fuppofed  to  yield  to  a 
calm  and  unbiaffed  forvey  of  events  fj 
long  pall  and  over,  it  appears  that  prpu- 
.Ur  fury  was  much  concerned  in  the  dif- 
grace  of  this  unfortunate  officer.  His 
was  an  unfafhionable  caiife.  Not  only 
the  nation  in  general,  hut  the  court,  was 
I  violent  againfl  him  ;  fo  that  the  principal 
I  evidence  was  hafttly  promoted,  while  the 
officer,  whofe  teflimony  was  moft  tfTcn* 
tial  to  the  prifoner,  was  obliged  to  fell  his 
comxniliion,  and  depend  for  fupport  on 
the  bounty  of  his  noble  friend  with  whom 
he  was  facrifietd. 

Here  then  we  may  make  a  paufe,  and 
ruminate  on  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  and 
the  uncertain  ftate  of  worldly  grandeur. 
This  nobleman,  in  a  few  raonthn,  w»a8 
deprived  of  all  his  hf>nour^  ;  tried  by 
men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  had 
commanded,  and  adjudged  by  .hem  to  be 
unworthy  of  his  profeffion,  and  to  have 
difgraccd  the  character  of  a  fuldier  He 
was  publicly  (ligmatifed  as  a  cowrtrd  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  baniihed  from 
the  prefence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  held  in 
univerfal  deteflation  by  his  countrymen 
and  fellow-citizens. 

I  write  with  the  freedom  of  Hiflory; 
and  the  impartial  fpirit  w^hich  drdates 
tbefe  frntiments,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  pafs 
over  a  circumftance,  though  it  prints  out 
an  unfavourabie  line  in  bis  jLordlhip’s 
charadler.  He  appeared  at  this  lime  to 


worfe  than  death  to  a  man  who  has  any 
fcnfc  of  honour,  they  may  avoid  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  arifing  from  difobe- 
dieoce  of  orders.”  But  the  meafure  of 
Lord  George  Germaine’s  difgrace  docs 
Dot  feem  to  have  been  full,  till  the  King, 
with  his  owo  hand,  llruck  bis  name  from 
the  lift  of  Privy  Counfcllors. 

The  general  officers  who  fat  at  the 
judges  of  this  unfortunate  commander, 
to  finding  him  guilty,  did  what  they 
thought  to  be  their  duly,  and  a  rigid 
idea  of  difeipHne  might  lead  them  to  pafs 
a  fentence  of  fuch  feverity  on  the  delin¬ 
quent:  nay,  it  was  whifpered  at  the  lime, 
a<u!  univerfidly  believed,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  court-martial  were  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  fliould  be  punillicd  wnth 
death ;  but  the  number  did  not  prove 
fuffic’rcnt  for  the  fatal  verdiCl,  as  the 
mercy  of  our  laws  has  ordained,  that,  in 
military  trials,  two-thirds  of  the  judges 
mud  agree  in  order  to  produce  a  capital 
convi^ioo* 

That  the  King  (hould  be  highly  offen¬ 
ded,  was  a  matter  of  natural  expe<5tation; 
nor  am  I  difpofed  to  exprefs  any  furprize 
It  the  method  which  he  took  to  man! fell 
bis  indignation.  He  was  himfelf  a  man 
of  dauotlefs  courage,  and  hated  a  coward. 
He  was  proud  of  the  military  charadler, 
aod  therefore  defpifed  from  his  heart  any 
poe  who  dirgra.ced  it.  But  there  was 
another  and  more  afie^ling  circumftance, 
which  occaQoned  this  uncommon  dif- 
pleafure  in  the  royal  breaft: — the  ocgle^ 
of  duty  was  in  Germany ;  and  in  a  battle 
whereon,  in  a  great  meafure,  depended 
the  fafety  of  bis  darling  Eledoratc  ;  fo 
that,  if  the  peculiarity  of  dirpofitioii  be 
confidered,  with  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  that  now  awakened  it,  bis  con- 
dUidt  will  appear  to  be  perfedliy  natural 
and  confiftent.  However^  to  the  cool, 
phiiofophic;  inveftigator  of  this  noble¬ 
man’s  cafe,  he  muft  furely  appear  to  be 
oycrcharged  in  the  feverity  of  his  fen- 
tence  ;  and  that,  whether  it  was  a  per¬ 
plexity  in  himfelf  or  his  orders, — whether 
it  was  from  a  deficiency  of  judgment  or 
of  knowledge  that  he  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  Ip  offieiid,  the  punifhment  will  appear 
greatly  to  outweigh  the  oftence.  The 
imputation  of  fear  was  at  once  both  falfe 
and  friyolouR  ;  and  the  teflimony  of  that 
evidence  who  declared  he  faw  marks  of 
terror  in  his  Lordfliip’s  countenance, 
when  he  delivered  the  orders  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  him,  was  fo  ill  fupported, 
apd  fp  well  confronted,  that  the  charge 
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poffefs  Hut  frw  purfonal  friendi.  Under 
the  opprttTion  of  a  lentence  which  was 
moft  certainly  a  very  fevers  on^  ;  the 
number  of  thofe  who  dared  to  hazard 
opinions  in  hia  favour,  wa-»  very  fmall  in¬ 
deed.  The  court-martial  feemed  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  fpirit  of  all  ranks  of  men  when  it 
condemned  him  ;  and  his  fentence  was 
palled,  as  it  were,  whh'the  general  aflent 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  pity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  people,  which  difeovers  itfelf  towards 
the  moft  hardened  and  atrocious  male- 
fadlors,  did  not  appear  to  dart  one  ray 
towards  this  unpopular  nobleman. 

Among  the  many  political  reafons 
which  might  be  given  for  this  ftrong  tide 
of  dlfpleafure,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  army  thought  itfelf  difgraced  by  its 
late  Commander  ;  and  the  navy  raifed  its 
liead  on  the  occalion,  and  almoft  forgot 
the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  Admiral.  But 
there  was  another  circumftance  which 
deprived  him  of  thofe  confolations  to  the 
nnfortunate,  which  fricndlhip  fo  kindly 
bellows.  The  haughtinefs  of  his  temper 
was  intolerable,  and  had  difplayed  itfelf 
in  every  lituation  of  his  life.  They  who 
had  favours  to  alk  were  treated  with  an 
inattention  which  aggravated  difappoint- 
ment  ;  and  they  who  received  them,  loft 
half  their  fati?fa<51ion  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  conferred  them  ;  while  perfons 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  concerns  of  bulineli 
with  him,  were  witnelfes  to  that  haughty 
demeanour  which  tends  to  make  men 
more  unpopular  than  even  crimes  them- 
felvts.  He  was  almoft  univerfally  cen- 
fnred  as  deftitute  of  courage  ;  and  no  one 
flood  forth  to  vouch  for  thofe  private 
virtues,  thofe  winning  graces,  which  are 
ever  found  to  accompany  a  brave  mind  ; 
while  his  haughty  diTpofition  found  an 
obvious  parent  in  the  cowardice  whereof 
he  Hood  fo  ftrongly  fufpedlcd.  Except 
his  own  particular  conncdlions,  and  thofe 
whom  he  involved  in  his  difgrace,  very 
few,  indeed,  have  ever  been  mentioned 
as  bearing'him  any  alTedlion.  One  ofli* 
cer,  fince  promoted  to  a  conlidcrable 
rank  in  the  army,  who  had  been  greatly 
favoured  by  the  difgraced  Commander, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  bis  friend, 
and  forfook  him  not  in  the  moll  frown¬ 
ing  hour  of  misfortune  ;  and  his  fidelity 
has  not  milfed  of  its  reward  ;  for  the  lail 
appointment  of  the  noble  Lord  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  Order  o(  the  Bath  to 
bis  faithful  friend. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  necefl'ary  di* 
grelUon,  and  return  to  the  lituation  In 


which  wc  left  his  Lordftiip,  covered  wkh 
difgrace,  and  the  objea  of  popular  tk- 
teftation.  Thus  thrown  at  a  diftance 
from  all  poflibility  of  employment,  he 
had  few  hopes  to  folace  him,  but  fuch  as 
might  arife  from  the  profpedt  of  another 
reign,  when  the  rage  cf  popular  preju¬ 
dice,  amid  a  variety  of  new  objects^ 
would  look  at  him  no  more,  or  mankind, 
awakened  to  a  candid  review  of  his  con* 
du(5t,  would  wonder  at  their  pall  feverity, 
and  pronounce  him  innocent.  F  lhaU 
not,  therefore,  confider  his  Lordllup  in 
this  retired  interval,  but  pafs  over  the 
employments  and  natural  impatience  of 
it,  to  the  acceflion  of  our  preknt  mo  A 
gracious  Sovereign. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  long  believed  by 
the  more  acute  and  inveftigating  politi¬ 
cians,  that,  amid  the  dillionour  with 
which  Lord  George  was  furrounded,  his 
fituation  was  regarded  with  a  fecret,  but 
tender  concern,  by  the  favourite  of  Lei* 
cefter-houfe;  and  that  a  ray  of  princely 
favour  fometimes  beamed  from  tf»cncc  to 
illuminate  the  darknefs  of  his  dilgrace.— * 
Tbefe  fufpreions,  however  chimerical 
fomc  had  efteemed  them,  were  confirm^ 
ed  by  his  Lordlhip’s  return  to  Court 
foon  after  his  prefent  Majefty  afeended 
the  throne.  The  clouds  of  obfeurity 
were  now  diffipated  by  the  royal  counte¬ 
nance.  The  public  prints,  indeed,  were 
not  palfive  upon  the  occafioti,  but  their 
reprehenfiontt  were  read  and  were  for*^ 
gotten  ;  while  the  difeerning  part  of 
mankind  looked  forward  to  what  has 
really  happened,  and  foretold  that  this 
nobleman,  though  dead  in  his  military 
capacity,  would  enjoy  a  ftate  of  renova^ 
tion,  aiiie  in  another  form,  and  become 
a  civil  olficer  of  the  firll  importance. 

His  Lordftiip  having  at  length  found; 
a  firm  footing  in  the  avenue  which  leadv 
to  power,  his  adtive  fpirit  was  not  idle, 
but  continually  exerted  itlclf  in  impro¬ 
ving  the  advantage  ot  his  fituation.  He 
now  began  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  elo- 
(jucnce  and  ability  he  was  known  to  pot- 
icf?,  and  to  figure  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  an  able  parliamentary  debater. 
In  thic  department  of  politics,  he  tried^ 
his  utrnoft  firength,  and  wilely  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  fo  forcibly  to  this  new  charader,  that- 
the  veil  of  ohlorinn  miglit,  if  poftlble,  be 
drawn  over  the  other. 

The  firll  fiep  he  made  to  civil  employ¬ 
ment,  was  an  appointment  to  be  one  of 
the  johit  Vice  Treafurcra  of  Ireland:. 


this  he  held  but  for  a  fliort  time.  How- 
rvcr,  it  was  fufficient  to  try  the  temper 
of  the  people  with  refpe<fl  to  him,  and 
proved,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  received,  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  did  not  think  fuch  an  appointment 
improper  in  itfelf,  or  inconfiftent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  crown.  Such  was  the 
idea  now  entertained  of  his  parliamentary 
abilities,  that  the  minillry  and  the  oppo- 
(ition  alike  forgot  the  diigmee  of  the  iol- 
dicr,  and  wilhed  to  draw  to  their  party 
the  powerful  orator  and  confummatc 
llatcfman. 

At  this  period  the  remarkable  writings 
of  Junius  firft  made  their  appearance  in 
the  public  papers ;  and  the  conjectures  of 
many  curious  politicians  refted,  fora  long 
time,  upon  Lord  George  Germaine  as  the 
author  of  them.  The  fpi:it  with  which 
thefe  letters  were  written,  the  penetra¬ 
tion  they  difeovered,  the  matter  they  un¬ 
folded,  the  objects  to  which  their  feverity 
was  directed,  and  the  powerful  language 
in  which  the  whole  was  cloathed,  found 
a  very  fufpeCted ‘origin  in  the  exlcnfive 
abilities  of  this  nobleman.  But  however 
ill  founded  thefe  fufpicions  appear  to 
have  been,  as  they  marked  the  public 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  uiiderftanding, 
they  iiicreafed  his  importance,  and  he 
-becMme  thereby  an  higher  objeCl  of  mi- 
iiifleri.il  fear  and  conciliation. 

Lord  George  once  more  felt  himfelf  to 
be  a  character  of  confequence,  and,  by 
his  fuhrc<tucnt  conduCt,  he  appears  to 
have  acted  with  great  caution  in  winning 
his  way  to  the  important  ftation  which 
he  now  pofiefiTes.  Veering  by  degrees 
from  oppofition,  he  became,  at  length, 
the  firm  fupporier  of  mir.ifteiial  meafures. 
The  troubles  of  Anurica  i»ad,  for  fome 
time,  been  fucli  an  heavy  and  oppreflive 
burden  to  the  Ihoulders  of  government, 
that  it  feemed  frequtntly  to  tremble  be¬ 
neath  them.  It  wa.i  an  aCt,  therefore,  of 
the  highcll  prudence,  to  call  the  abilities 
of  this  nobleman  to  its  aid,  by  appointing 
him  to  be  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the 
American  department.  This  meafurc 
appeared  to  meet  with  pretty  general  ap¬ 
probation.  The  lively  farcafms  of  the 
orator,  on  this  promotion,  proceeded 
only  from  the  ufual  petulance  of  oppon- 
tion  :  the  writer  of  paragraphs,  and  the 
epigrammatic,  were  lefs  buly  than  might 
have  been  expeCied  on  the  occafion ; 
while  moderate  men  rtjoiced,  that  a  no¬ 
bleman  diftinguiflied  for  difeernment,  ; 
deep  invcftigatioii,  and  unremiUing  dili-  | 
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wnicn,  tnougri  tne  parties  were  not 
of  the  highetl  clafs,  may,  notwith- 
ftanding,  be  worth  relating. 

Belonging  to  the  Difeovery  there 
was  a  youth,  with  whom  a  young 
Zealander  girl,  about  fourteen  yearu 
of  age,  fell  defperately  in  love,  nor 
was  Ihe  wholly  indifferent  to  our  ad¬ 
venturer.  What  time  he  could  fpare, 
he  generally  retired  with  her,  and 
they  fpent  the  day,  but  oftencr  the 
night,  in  a  kind  of  filent  converfa- 
tion,  in  which,  though  words  were 
wanting,  their  meaning  was  perfeClly 
underftood.  Moments  fly  rapidly  on 
that  are  fpent  in  mutual  endeavours 
to  pleafe.  She,  on  her  part,  had  no 
will  but  his ;  and  he,  in  return,  was 
no  Ids  attentive  10  her^s.  Minds  fo 
difpofed  naturally  incline  to  render 
themfelves  agreeable.  A  conformity 
ill  manners  and  drefs  become  figni- 
ficant  figns  between  lovers.  Though 
he  appeared  amiable  in  her  eyes  in 
the  drefs  of  a  ftranger,  yet  he  wiflicd 
to  reader  himfelf  ftill  more  fo,  by  or¬ 
namenting  his  perfon  after  the  falhion 
of  her  country  ;  accordingly  he  fub- 
mitted  to  be  tattoweJ  from  head  to 
foot  ;  nor  was  Ihs  lefs  felicitous  to 
fec.herfelf  off  to  the  beft  advantage. 
She  had  line  hair,  and  her  chief 
pride  was  in  the  drefs  of  her  head. 
The  pains  Ihe  took,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  the  ufed,  would  have  done  ho¬ 
nour  to  an  European  beauty,  had  not 
one  thing  been  wanting  to  render  it 
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dill  more  pleafing.  Ghowannahe 
(that  was  her  name),  though  young, 
was  not  fo  delicate,  but  that  the  traits 
of  her  country  might  be  traced  in 
her  locks.  To  remedy  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  to  render  it  Jefs  ofFenfive, 
die  was  furniflied  with  combs,  and 
taught  by  her  lover  how  to  ufe  them. 
After  being  properly  prepared,  he 
would  by  the  hour  amufe  himfelf 
with  forming  her  hair  into  ringlets, 
which  flowing  careieisly  round  her 
neck,  with  a  kind  of  coronet  riflng 
from  her  temples,  gave  her  an  air  of 
dignity  that  added  frefli  charms  to 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes.  The  dif- 
tafle  arifing  from  colour  gradually 
wore  off,  and  the  ardent  defire  of 
rendering  their  fentiments  more  and 
more  intelligible  to  each  other,  gave 
rife  to  a  new  language,  confiding  of 
words,  looks,  geftures,  and  inarticu¬ 
late  tones,  by  which  pleafure  and 
pain  were  more  forcibly  expreffed 
than  by  the  mod  refined  fpeech. 

Having  at  fird  acquired  the  art  of 
imparting  their  paflions,  they  very 
foon  improved  it  to  the  dory  of  their 
lives.  Love  and  jealoufy  dire(ded  her 
enquiries  concerning  the  women  in 
the  world  from  \vhence  he  came, 
wilhing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  day  with  her,  and  be  a  Kaki- 
koo,  or  chief.  He  made  her  to  un- 
derdand,  that  the  women  in  his  world 
were  all  tatoo  (mankillers)  and  if  he 
flayed  with  her  fhe  would  kill  him. 
ohe  anfwered.  No  ;  flie  would  eh-?ta- 
ro^y  love  him.  He  (aid,  her  people 
would  kill  him.  She  replied.  No,  if 
He  did  not  (hoot  them.  He  made 
her  to  underdand,  that  nine  or  ten 
of  the  men  of  his  wmrld  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  her  people,  tho’ 
they  did  not  (hoot  them.  Her  an- 
fw’er  was,  that  was  a  great  w-hile  ago, 
and  the  people  came  from  the  hills, 
roay  roa,  meaning  a  great  way  off. 
This  excited  his  curiofity  to  knovr,  if 
any  of  her  relations  were  arhong  the 
murderers  ;  (lie  fighed,  and  appeared 
much  affeifled  when  he  alked  her  that 
VoL.  LIII. 
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quedion.  He  afked  her  if  fhe  was 
at  the  fead,  when  they  b’'oiled  and 
eat  the  men  ?  She  wept,  and,  look¬ 
ing  wiflifully  at  him,  hung  down 
head.  He  became  dill  more  preffing 
as  Ihe  grew  more  referved.  He  tried 
every  winning  way  that  love  and  cu¬ 
riofity  luggeded,  to  learn  from  her 
what  he  found  ihe  knew,  and  what 
Ihe  feemed  fo  determined  to  cone*  al. 
But  (he  artfully  evaded  all  nis  qnef- 
tions.  He  aiked  her,  why  ihe  was 
fo  fecret  ?  She  pretended  not  to  uii- 
derdand  him.  He  repeated  the  fame 
quedion,  and  why  ihe  kept  him  m 
the  dark,  at  the  fame  time  clofing  his 
eyes,  and  keeping  them  fliut.  She 
continued  to  weep,  but  made  him  no 
anfwer,  .  Finding  all  his  periuafions 
ineffe(dual,  he  turned  from  her,  feein- 
ingly  in  anger,  and  threatened  to 
leave  her.  She  caught  him  round 
the  neck  in  violent  agitation.  He 
aiked  her  what  ihe  meant,  and  why 
ihe  wept  ?  She  faid,  they  would  kill 
her  if  flie  told.  He  faid,  they  Ihould 
not  know  it.  Then  he  would  hate 
her,  ihe  faid.  lie  anfwered.  No, 
but  love  her  more  and  more,  prefiing 
her  to  his  bofom  at  the  fame  time. 
She  grew  more  compoied,  and  faid 
ihe  would  tell  him  all  ihe  knew.  She 
then  made  him  under  Hand,  that  one 
Gooboa,  a  bad  man,  who  iiad  been 
often  at  the  ihip,  and  had  flolen  many 
things,  vvhen  he  came  10  know  that 
Ic  was  preparing  to  depart,  went  up 
into  a  hill  country,  to  the  hippah, 
and  invited  the  warriors  to  come  down 
and  kill  the  ftrangers.  They  at  fii  ft 
refufed,  faying  the  ftrangers  are 
ftronger  than,  they,  and  would  kdl 
them  with  their  pow  powy  or  fire¬ 
arms  ;  he  told  them,  they  need^  not 
fear,  for  he  knew  where  they  mull 
come  before  they  departed,  in  order 
to  get  grafs  tor  their  ^^.vrv,  or  cattle, 
and  that  on  fiich  occafions  they  kfc 
their  po^  po^jj  behind  them  in  the 
ihip,  or  carelefsly  alH)Ut  the  groiind, 
while  they  were  at  work.  Tliey  laid, 
they  Yi’ere'no  enemies,  but  friends, 
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and  they  mud  not  kill  men  with  whom 
they  were  in  friendlhip.  Gooboa 
laid  they  were  vile  enemies  and  wic¬ 
ked  men,  and  complained  of  their 
chaining  him  and  beating  him,  and 
Ihew'ed  them  the  marks  and  bruifes 
he  had  received  at  the  Ihip ;  and  told 
them  befides  how  they  might  filence 
their  by  only  throwing  wa¬ 

ter  over  them,  and  then  they  could 
not  hurt  them.  Gooboa  undertook 
to  conduft  them  in  fafety  to  the  place 
W'here  the  ftrangers  were  to  come, 
and  Ihewed  them  where  they  might 
conceal  themfelves,  till  he  Ihould 
come  and  give  them  notice ;  which 
he  did.  And  when  the  men  were 
bufy  about  getting  grafs,  and  not 
thinking  any  harm,  the  warriors  mill¬ 
ed  out  upon  them,  and  killed  them 
with  their  patapatows,  and  then  di¬ 
vided  their  bodies  among  them.  She 
added,  that  there  were  women  as  well 
as  men  concerned,  and  that  the  women 
made  the  tires,  while  the  warriors  cut 
the  dead  men  in  pieces  ;  that  they 
L  did  not  eat  them  all  at  once,  but  only 
I  their  hearts  and  livers  ;  that  the  war¬ 
riors  had  the  heads,  which  were  ef- 
teemed  the  bell,  and  the  reit  of  the 
flelh  was  dillributed  among  the  croud. 

Having, by  various  quellions,in  the 
couife  of  feveral  days,  extorted  this 
rel.ition,  of  which,  he  faid,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  doubt  the  truth,  he  forbore 
to  aik  her  what  part  her  relations  and 
herfelf  bore  in  this  tragedy,  as  there 
was  reafon  to  believe  they  were  all 
equally  concerned.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  folicitous  to  learn,  if  any 
fuch  plot  was  now  in  agitation  againlt 
the  people  that  might  be  fent  upon 
the  fame  fervice,  to  Grafs  Cove,  or 
any  other  convenient  place.  Her 
anfwer  was.  No  ;  the  warriors  were 
afraid  at  firll  that  the  (hips  w^re 
come  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
friends,  and  that  was  the  reafon  why 
flie  was  forbidden  to  fpeak  of  killing 
the  Ib  angers,  or  to  own  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  if  fhe  were  alked  about 
adj:.  fuch  thmg«  She  faid  ihe  was 


but  a  child,  not  ten  years  old ;  but 
Ihe  remembered  the  talk  of  it,  as  a 
gallant  a<5lion  or  great  atchievement 
and  that  they  made  fongs  in  pvaife 
of  it. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  converfation 
with  this  girl,  who  feeraed  rather  of 
the  better  lort,  he  learned  many  things 
concerning  the  natural  temper  of  the 
natives,  that  had  efcaped  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  former  voyagers,  and  likewife 
with  refpedt  to  their  ciomeftic  policy. 
She  faid,  the  people  of  T'Avi  Poe- 
nammoo,  or  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
the  ifland,  were  a  fierce  bloody  peo¬ 
ple,  and  had  a  natural  hatred  to  the 
people  of  Ea-hei-no-mauwe,  and  kil¬ 
led  them  when  they  found  them  at 
any  time  in  their  country  ;  but  that 
the  people  of  Ea  hei-no-mauwe  were 
a  good  people,  and  were  friendly  to 
one  another,  but  never  fulFered  any 
of  the  people  of  T’Avi-Poenammoo 
to  fettle  among  them,  becaufe  they 
were  enemies  ;  that  thefe  two  nations, 
tlie  people  on  tlie  north  part  of  the 
Sound,  and  thofe  of  the  fouth,  were 
ever  at  war,  and  eat  one  another  \ 
but  that  the  people  of  either  country, 
when  they  fought,  never  eat  one  ano¬ 
ther  (fo  that  it  would  feem  that  ha- 
;  bitual  antipathy  has  a  great  (hare  in 
the  tendency  of  thefe  favages  to  de¬ 
vour  one  another).  With  refpe^l  to 
their  domeftic  policy,  Ihe  faid,  the 
fathers  had  the  foie  care  of  the  boys, 
as  foon  as  they  could  walk,  and  that 
the  girls  were  left  wholly  at  their  mo¬ 
thers'  difpofal.  She  faid,  it  was  a 
crime  for  a  mother  to  correct  her 
fon,  after  he  was  once  taken  under 
the  protedlon  of  the  father  ;  and  that 
it  was  always  refented  by  the  mother 
if  the  father  interfered  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  daughters.  She 
faid,  the  boys,  from  their  infancy, 
were  trained  to  war,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  were  taught  the  art  of  filh- 
ing,  to  weave  their  nets,  and  make 
their  hooks  and  lines  ;  that  their  ca¬ 
noes  came  from  a  far  country,  and 
they  got  them  in  exchange  for  cloth. 


in  battle  fupplied  the  riiing  genera¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  had  no  kings  among 
them,  but  that  they  had  men  who 
^nverfed  with  the  dead,  who  were 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  conful- 
ted  before  the  people  went  to  the 
wars ;  that  they  were  the  men  who 
addreffed  Grangers  that  came  upon 
the  coaft,  firft  in  the  language  of 
peace,  at  the  fame  time  denouncing 
vengeance  againlt  them  if  they  came 
with  any  holtile  defign  ;  that  the  per- 
fons  of  thefe  men  were  held  facred, 
and  never  killed  in  the  wars,  which¬ 
ever  fide  prevailed  ;  that  when  the 
warriors  of  either  nation  made  prifo- 
ners,  they  were  never  of  the  meaner 
fort,  but  of  fome  chief,  whom  they 
afterw’ards  killed  and  eat,  but  that 
to  the  common  fort  they  never  gave 
quarter ;  that  they  fometimes  tortu¬ 
red  an  enemy,  if  they  found  him  fingly 
lurking  in  the  woods,  looking  upon 
him  as  one  who  came  upon  no  good 
defign  ;  but  never  otherwife  ;  that 
they  lived  chiefly  upon  filh,  which 
were  caught  in  the  Sound  in  abun¬ 
dance,  during  the  fummer ;  but  that 
in  the  winter  they  retired  to  the  north, 
where  they  fubfifted  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  wich  which  they  were  fup¬ 
plied  for  their  labour,,  working  in  the 
plantations,  or  afTifting  the  builders 
in  fabricating  their  boats. 

The  intelligence  thus  obtained  from 
this  young  Zealander  appears  to  be 
authentic  from  many  circumftances  ; 
but  chiefly  from  obferving,  that  the 
large  vefTels  that  came  from  the  north 
to  trade,  feveral  of  whom  having 
ninety  or  a  hundred  perfons  on  board, 
had  never  any  fiih  to  fell,  but  were 
laden  with  the  various  manufactures 
of  cloth,  wood,  and  green  hones  for¬ 
ced  into  implements  of  ufe,  or  con- 
fifting  of  raw  materials  ready  prepa¬ 
red  for  fabrication.  Their  crews  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  a  fuperior  clafs  to 


1AM  one  of  that  numerous  tribe 
of  men  whom  your  predeceffor 
the  Spectator  has  dlftinguilhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Loungers,  an  innocent, 
iiarmlefs  race,  who  are  remarkable 
for  no  one  offenfive  quality,  except  jl 
mortal  antipathy  at  time,  which,  as 
that  author  fays,  and  We  are  willing 
to  allow,  we  Itudy  all  poflible  means 
of  killing  and  deftroying.  This  con- 
feffion,  Sir,  of  one  particular  I'pecies 
of  malevolence,  we  are  not  at  all 
alhamed  to  make,  fiuce  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  our  adverfary  is  fo  avowed 
and  notorious  as  fully  to  juhify  every 
kind  of  revenge  \vhich  we  can  medi¬ 
tate.  We  coiifider  Time,  Sir,  as  a 
fort  incubus,  or  day  night- marc,  a 
malignant  being,  who,  like  the  old  rtun 
of  the  fe  a,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  faf- 
tens  himlelf  upon  our  Ihouldcrs,  pref- . 
fes  with  intolerable  veeight,  and  Hicks 
fo  clofe,  that  oftentimes  an  unhappy 
victim  of  his  malice  is  fain  to  rid  him- 
felf  of  his  oppreifor  at  the  expence 
of  his  life.  It  is  not  then  furprifing 
that  it  ihould  be  the  conhant  ftudy  of 
us,  who  are  infehed  by  this  moiiHer, 
to  try  every  probable  feheme  for  his 
deftriiCtion. 

Now,  Sir,  as  in  a  long- continued 
war,  the  military  genius  is  (liarponed 
by  exercife,  deftniClive  inventions  are 
multiplied,  and  a  variety  of  ariful 
difpofitions.  manoeuvres,  and  flrata- 
gems  arc  found  out,  which  the  great 
mailers  of  the  fcience,  b(dard,  P.iyfc- 
gur,  and  Saxe,  are  carcfi;!  to  record 
for  the  benefit  of  belligerent  polleilty, 
fo  I,  in  like  manner,  who  tor  many 
years  have  maintained  an  (fofii)iate 
warfare  with  my  mjortal  enemy,  have 
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not  only  put  in  pradtice  all  the  com- 
inon  and  moft  approved  modes  of  at¬ 
tack  avid  defence,  fo  as  precifely  to 
afc  n  tain  the  refpedive  merit  of  each, 
bill  I  flatter  rnyfclf  with  having  dif- 
covered  feyeral  artful  devices  and  in- 
geuious  plans  wtiich  fufliciently  prove 
ni;  own  inafterly  (kill  in  the  feience, 
aud  which  I  can  recommend  to  the 
pr.  dlicc  of  my  brother  loungers,  from 
re;  'rated  experience  of  their  efficacy. 

:  nave  ma  le  lb  great  a  proficiency 
in  this  ufeful  art,  that  it  wasforfeve- 
ral  years  a  darling  projedl  ot  mine  to 
digelt  my  knowledge  into  a  regular 
fyU' m  ;  but  when,  in  the  profecution 
ot  this  great  defign,  1  had  got  the 
length  of  forming  a  complete  pitle- 
page,  and  had  entered  upon  the  con- 
lidrraripn  of  the  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  i  found  a  neceffity 
of  abandoning  my  prcjcdl,  from  the 
immenfe  variety  pf  matteir  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  my  view,  as  well  as 
imni  an  unhappv  infirmity  under 
wii’ch  I  have  laboured  from  my 
y'  nth,  a  fort  of  lethargic  diforder, 
which  totally  unfits  me  for  reading 
or  writing  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

Bui,  Sir,  that  the  world  may  not 
be  entirely  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
my  tal'  nts  and  experience.  I  have  de¬ 
termined  to  fend  you  Ibme  of  my  de¬ 
tached  notes,  and  a  few  obfervations 
occafionally  jotted  down  as  materials, 
while  the  work  I  have  mentioned  was 
in  contemplation.  Th^f^»  Sir,  as  you 
feem  to  h^ve  a  pretty  turn  for  wri¬ 
ting,  you  may>  in  vour  own  way  of 
periodical  fpeculations,  enlarge  and 
improve  upon  ;  or  if  you  fhall  think 
pro.  er  to  follow  out  my  defign  of  a 
complete  treatife  on  the  fubjed,  you 
have  my  full  pernjiflipn. 

Thf  phllofophers  fay,  Cagiioy  ergo 
fum;  1  think,  therefore  I  exift.  Now, 
as  the  fVnle  of  our  pwn  exiftence  is  the 
moTt  clil'^.gn.eable  of  all  refledions  to 
us  h  anging  philofophers,  it  follows, 
in  order  to  rid  ourfelves  of  the 


moft  uneafy  fenfation,  we  muft  cn- 
deavour  as  much  as  poffible  to  banilli 
all  thought. 

To  attain  this  important  end,  there 
are  various  means,  according  to  the 
variety  of  taftes.  To  efcape  from  his 
own  thoughts,,  one  lounger  betakes 
himfelf  to  his  bottle,  another  to  the 
gamingrtable,  and  a  third  to  a  mif- 
trefs.  That  thefe  methods  are  fre¬ 
quently  fuccefsful  muft  be  prefumed, 
fince  the  greateft  adepts  generally 
employ  them.  Nevertlielels,  I  muft 
be  excufed  for  hinting  a  few  objec¬ 
tions  v;hich  have  occurred  in  tnc 
courfe  of  my  own  pradice. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  c;ires  of  life, 
and  fovereign  opiate  for  the  miferies 
of  thought  and  refledion,  there  is  no 
medicine  which  has  acquired  an 
equal  reputation  with  a  flalk  of  good 
wine.  But  moft  opiates  ferve  only  as 
temporary  palliatives,  and  fome,  while 
they  give  immediate  relief,  are  known 
to  increafe  the  difeafe.  I  am  afraid 
we  muft  apply  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
bottle,  what,  with  a  flight  alteration, 
was'  faid  by  a  wfife  ancient,  “  Joy 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  heaviness 
(too  furely)  cometh  in  the  morning.” 

Gaming,  too,  though  a  very  gen¬ 
teel  occupation,  muft  be  allowed  to 
approach  rather  too  near  to  the 
drudgery  of  real  bufinefs.  The  la¬ 
bour  of  thought  >yhich  it  requires, 
and  the  turbulence  pf  contending  pafr 
flons,  are  certainly  inimical  to  that 
tranquil  indifference  in  which  we 
loungers  place  our  fupreme  felicity. 

Although  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  arguments  in  favour  ot 
gallantry,  and  allow  them  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  weight,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that,  when  confidered  with 
a  view  to  our  fraternity,  it  is  fubjed 
to  many  inconveniencies.  Even  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  moft  pru¬ 
dent,  it  pannot  be  denied,  that  it  leads 
to  fltuations  in  which  the  peace  and 
quiet,  fo  neceffary  in  the  life  of  a 
lounger,  are  difturbed  and  broken  i 
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©r  leaves  liltn  in  others  that  render 
the  prefence  of  his  great  adveriai  > , 
77;;/^,  more  than  ufually  irkfoiiie. 

To  conftitutc  a  complete  lounge* 
it  is  neceflary  that  he  Ihould  be  a  ma 
oftafte.  Reading,  though,  as  a  foo 
it  is  grofs  and  of  hard  digeftion,  ma 
be  taken  with  much  advantage  i 
fmall  dozes,  both  as  a  cordial  and  as 
an  opiate.  For  the  former  of  thei 
purpofes,  I  would  recommend  a  com 
plete  fet  of  jeli-books,  from  Joe  Miller 
and  the  Medley  of  Fun  down  to  John- 
foniana ;  for  the  latter,  tnoft  of  the 
new  novels.  I  would  like  wife  advife 
the  taking  in  all  the  Magazines  and 
Reviews  Thefe,  befidcs  the  verv 
conliderable  amufe  nem  i  i  cutting  up 
their  leaves,  enable  a  gentleman,  by 
the  moft  compendious  means,  to  form 
a  complete  judgment  of  any  author, 
in  any  fcience^  and  to  decide  upon 
his  merits  in  any  company,  with  that 
proper  confidence  which  reprefles  all 
oppofition  of  opinion. 

An  ingenious  author  of  tliis  age  * 
has  lately  demonftrated,  that  it  is 
poffible  to  acquire  a  critical  tafte  in 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  without  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  natural  genius  ; 
and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  theory  is  proved  by  the  example 
of  moft  modern  critics.  Among 
thefe  arts,  I  would  particularly  rer 
commend,  as  moft  profitable  to  the 
lounger,  the  acquifition  of  a  tafte  in 
mufic.  After  acquiring  a  good  tafte, 
it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  obtain  a 
proficiency  in«  the  pradlice  of  the 
fcience,  and  of  this  the  advantage  is 
very  great.  I  have  the  honour  to 
know  feveral  very  accompliflied  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who,  with  no  other  compa 
nion  than  their  violin,  are  able  to 
fiddle  away  a  complete  fummer’s  day 
with  much  comfort  and  delight. 

The  occupations  1  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  it  will  he  obferved,  are 
chiefly  of  the  domeftic  kind.  I  could 

*  Mr  Webb.  See  P.eface  to  nis  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  See. 


enumerate  a  variety  of  fehemes  for 
he  deftru^lion  of  time,  without  doors. 
Thele,  however,  are  fo  generally 
<nown,  that  it  were  fuperfiuous  to 
dwell  upon  them.  In  the  morning, 
me  political  lounger  betakes  himfelf 

his  coffee- houfc,  the  literary  loun¬ 
ger  to  his  bookfeller's  ihop,  the  faun* 
.erer  to  the  public  walks,  the  dreamer 
o  his  ufual  occupation  of  counting 
the  fign- polls.  In  the  evening,  clubs, 
card-parties,  and  public  places,  fur- 
nilh  a  rendezvous  for  loungers  of  all 
lenominations. 

Befides  thefe  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  1  could  ealily,  Sir,  commu¬ 
nicate  a  variety  of  other  approved 
fehemes  and  ingenious  devices ;  but 
Ilhall,  for  the  prefent,  content  myfclf 
with  barely  hinting  at  one  other  ex¬ 
pedient,  though  I  am  aware  that  its 
vulgarity  will  not  permit  it  to  be  often 
employed  by  people  Lifts  and  fufyion^ 

It  mull  be  acknowledired,  that  the 
moft  effeifliial  of  all  methods  of  killin?/- 
time,  is  by  ferious  bufinefs  or  occu¬ 
pation.  This  is  the  great  fecrct  by 
which  many  thoufands  of  the  vulgar 
herd  jog  on  through  life,  with  much 
compofure,  nay  even  feeming  fatis- 
fadtion,  while  thofe  who  conftitute 
the  pojite  world  are  put  to  a  variety 
of  ftiifts  to  compafs  what  the  others 
attain  without  feeking  after.  Now, 
as  a  capital  painter  may  fometimes 
conceive  a  happy  idea  from  the  daub¬ 
ing  of  a  flgn-poft,  fo  the  lounger, 
though  he  difdain  to  follow  fo  mean 
an  example  as  that  of  tlie  ploddi  g 
foils  of  induftry,  may,  neverthelcls, 
derive  from  it  a  very  profitable  lefTon. 
When  any  piece  of  bufinefs  nec.  ifarily 
obtrudes  itfelf,  let  him  conlider, 
it  would  be  highly  improvident  to 
difpatch  or  ex*ecute  in  one  hoar,  or  in 
one  day,  what,  with  a  little  prudent 
management,  may  cafilv  furniih  oc¬ 
cupation  for  twenty,  d’iias,  v/hen  a 
lounger  begins  to  write  a  letter,  it 
may  very  reafonably  em|>l()y  him  for 
a  month,  the  rantrin^:  of  his  llbrarv 
may  give  him  a  hurry  of  buliiiefs  for 
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Samuel  Wefley  was  born  on  St 
Matthias’s  day,  Feb.  24.  1766,  (the 
fame  day  which  gave  birth  to  Han¬ 
del  82  years  before).  The  feeds  of 
harmony  did  not  fprlng  up  in  him 
quire  ib  early  as  in  his  brother ;  for 
he  was  three  years  old  before  he  aim¬ 
ed  at  a  tune ;  his  firft  were,  “  God 
fave  great  George  our  King,** 
Fifcher’s  minuet,  and  fuch  like; 
moftly  picked  up  from  the  ftreet  or¬ 
gans.  He  did  not  put  a  true  bafs  to 
them,  till  he  had  learnt  his  notes. 

While  his  brother  was  playing,  he 
ufed  to  ftand  by,  with  his  childilh 
fiddle,  fcraping  and  beating  time. 

The  firft  thing  which  drew  our  at¬ 
tention  was,  the  great  delight  he 
took  in  hearing  his  brother  play. 
Whenever  Mr  Kelway  came  to  teach 
him,  Sam  conftantly  attended,  and 
accompanied  Charles  on  the  chair. 
Undaunted  by  Mr  Kelway ’s  frown, 
he  went  on ;  and  when  he  did  not 
fee  the  harpfichord,  he  croffed  his 
hands  on  the  chair,  as  the  other  on 
the  inftrument,  without  ever  miffing 
a  time. 

He  was  fo  exoeflive  fond  of  Scar¬ 
latti,  that  if  Charles  ever  began  play¬ 
ing  his  lelfon  before  Sam  was  called, 
he  would  cry  and  roar  as  if  he  had 
been  beat.  Mr  Madan,  his  godfa¬ 
ther,  finding  him  one  day  fo  bein' 
bouring  the  chair,  told  him,  “  He 
Ihould  have  a  better  inftrument  by 
and  by.” 

As  his  brother  employed  tlie  even¬ 
ings  in  Handel’s  Oratorios,  Sam  was 
always  at  his  elbow,  liftening  and 
joining  with  his  voice.  Nay,  he 
w’ould  fometimes  prefume  to  find 
fault  with  his  playing,  when  v;e 
thought  he  could  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

He  was  between  four  and  five 
years  old  when  he  got  hold  of  the 
Oratorio  of  Samfon,  and  by  that 
alone  taught  himfelf  to  read  words, 
foon  after  he  taught  himfelf  to  write. 
From  this  time  he  fprung  up  like  a 
mulhroom,-  and  when  turned  of  five 
could  read  perfectly  well ;  and  bad  all 


a  year,  and  clearing  accounts  with 
his  fteward  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  a  few  of  the  mate^ 
rials  for  that  great  defign  above- 
mentioned,  from  which  it  is  eafy  to 
form  a  judgment  both  of  the  copiouf- 
nefs  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft. 
As  that  fcheme,  however,  is  now  laid 
alide,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending 
you  thefe  imperfedl  hints,  in  hopes 
(as  many  modeft  authors  exprefs 
themfelves)  that  they  may  prompt 
an  exertion  of  genius  from  fome 
abler  pen.  ESYCHUS. 

Account  of  the  remarkable  Muftcal 
Talents  of  Chakles  and  Samuel 
W  ESLEYS.  Related  by  their  Father^ 
the  Rev.  Mr  Wefley,  to  the  Hon. 
Dailies  Barrington. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  was  born 
at  Briftol,  Dec.  ii.  1757.  He 
was  two  years  and  three  quartets  old 
when  I  firft  obferved  his  ftrong  in¬ 
clination  to  mufic.  He  then  fur- 
prifed  me  by  playing  a  tune  on  the 
harpfichord,  readily,  and  in  juft 
time.  Soon  after  he  played  feveral, 
whatever  his  mother  fung,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  heard  in  the  ftreets. 

From  his  birth  flie  ufed  to  quiet 
and  amufe  him  with  the  harpfichord ; 
but  he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  play 
v’itli  one  hand  only,  taking  the  other, 
and  putting  it  on  the  keys,  before  he 
ccuild  fpeak.  When  he  played  him¬ 
felf,  (he  ufed  to  tie  him  up  by  his 
backfiring  to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his 
falling.  Whatever  tune  it  was,  he 
always  put  a  true  bafs  to  it.  From 
the  beginning  he  played  without  ftudy 
or  hefitation  ;  and,  as  the  mafters  told 
me,  perfedly  well. 

Whenever  he  was  called  to  play  to  ' 
a  ftranger,  he  would  afk,  in  a  word  . 
of  his  own,  Is  he  a  muficker  and 
if  anfwered,  Yes,  “  he  played  with 
the  greateft  readinefs. 

He  always  played  con fpirito.  There 
was  fomething  in  his  manner  above 
a  child,  which  ftruck  the  hearers, 
learned  or  unlearned. 
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the  airs,  recitatives,  and  chorufes  of 
Samfon  and  the  Mefliah,  both  words 
and  notes,  by  heart. 

Whenever  he  heard  his  brother  be¬ 
gin  to  play,  he  would  tell  us  whofe 
mufic  it  was,  (whether  Handel,  Co¬ 
relli,  Scarlatti,  or  any  other),  and 
what  part  of  what  lefTon  foever,  fona- 
ta,  or  overture. 

Before  he  could  write  he  compofed 
much  mufic.  His  cufiom  was,  to  | 
lay  the  words  of  an  oratorio  before 
him,  and  fing  them  all  over.  Thus 
he  fet  (extempore  for  the  moft  part) 
Ruth,  Gideon,  Manafi'es,  and  the 
Death  of  Abel.  We  obferved,  when 
he  repeated  the  fame  words,  it  was 
always  to  the  fame  tunes.  I'he  airs 
of  Ruth  in  particular  he  made  before 
he  was  fix  years  old,  laid  them  up  in 
his  memory  till  he  was  eight,  and 
tlien  wrote  them  down. 

I  have  feen  him  open  his  prayer- 
book,  and  fing  the  Te  Deum,  or  an 
anthem  from  fome  pfalm,  to  his  own 
mufic,  accompanying  it  with  the 
harpfichord.  This  he  often  did,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  learnt  to  play  by  note, 
which  Mr  Williams,  a  young  organitl 
of  Briftol,  taught  him  between  fix 
and  feven. 

How  and  when  he  learnt  counter¬ 
point  I  can  hardly  tell;  without  being 
ever  taught  it,  he  foon  wrote  in  parts. 

He  was  full  eight  years  old  when 
Dr  Boyce  came  to  fee  us ;  I  called 
Sam  to  him.  He  had  by  this  time 
fcrawded  down  his  Oratorio  of  Ruth. 
The  Doiftor  looked  over  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  feemed  highly  pleafed  with 
the  performance.  Some  of  his  words 
were,  Thefe  airs  are  fome  of  the 
prettied  I  have  feen :  this  boy  writes 
by  nature  as  true  a  bafs  as  I  can  by 
rule  and  dudy.  There  is  no  man  in 
England  has  two  fuch  fons,  &c.”  — 
He  bade  us  let  him  run  on  ad  libituniy 
without  any  check  of  rules  or  mafiers. 

After  this,  whenever  the  Dodor 
vifited  us,  Sam  ran  to  him,  with  his 
fong,  fonata,  or  anthem  ;  and  the 
Hoftor  examined  them  with  adoniOi- 
patience  and  delight. 


During  this  time  he  taught  himfelf- 
the  violin  ;  a  foldier  afliiled  him  about 
fix  weeks  ;  and  fome  time  after  Mr 
Kinfbury  gave  him  twenty  lelfons. 
His  favourite  indrument  was  the  or-, 
gan. 

He  fpent  a  month  at  Bath,  while 
we  were  in  Wales ;  ferved  the  abbeys 
on  Sundays,  gave  them  feveral  volun¬ 
taries,  and  played  the  fird  fiddle  in 
many  private  concerts. 

He  returned  wfith  us  to  London 
greatly  improved  in  his  playing. 
'There  I  allowed  him  a  month  for 
learning  all  HandeTs  overtures.  He 
played  them  over  to  me  in  three  days. 
HandeTs  Concertos  he  learnt  with 
equal  eafe  ;  and  fome  of  his  Leifons, 
and  Scarlatti’s.  Like  Charles,  he 
madered  the  harded  mufic  without 
any  pains  or  difficulty. 

He  borrowed  his  Ruth  to  tran- 
fcrlbe  for  Mr  Madan.  Parts  of  it  he 
played  at  Lord  D.’s,  who  rewarded- 
him  with  fome  of  Handel’s  Orato¬ 
rios. 

Mr  Madan  nov/  began  carrying 
him  about  to  his  mulical  friends.  He 
played  feveral  times  at  Mr  VV.’s,  to 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  fome  emi¬ 
nent  maders  and  judges  of  mufic. 
They  gave  him*  fubjeds  and  mufic 
which  he  had  never  feen,  Mr  Bur¬ 
ton,  Mr  Bates,  5tc.  exprelTed  their 
1  approbation  in  the  drongelt  terms. 

I  His  extemporary  fugues,  they  laid, 
were  jult  and  regular,  but  could  not 
believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
rules  of  compofition. 

Several  companies  he  entertained* 
for  hours  together  with  his  own  mufic. 
The  learned  were  quite  afionillied. — * 
Sir  J.  H.  cried  out,  “  Infpiration  I 
Infpiration  !” — Dr  C.  candidly  ac-* 
knowledged,  “  He  has  got  that  which- 
,  we  are  fcarching  after,”  altho’  at  firfi, 
out  of  pure  good  nature,  he  refulud 
to  give  him  a  fubjed.  An  old  mufi- 
cal  gentleman,  hearing  him,  could  not 
refrain  from  tears. 

If  he  loved  any  thing  better  than 
mufic,  it  was  regularity.  He  took  to 
it  himfelf.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
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pun<5^uality.  No  company,  no  pur- 
fuafion,  could  keep  him  up  beyond 
his  time.  He  never  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  hear  any  'opera  or  con¬ 
cert  by  night.  The  moment  the 
clock  gave  warning  for  eight,  away 
run  Sam,  in  the  midft  of  his  moft  fa¬ 
vourite  mufic.  Once  in  the  play 
houfe  he  rofe  up  after  the  firft  part 
of  the  Meffiah,  with,  Come,  Mam¬ 
ma,  Jet  us  go  home,  or  I  ftia'n’t  be 
in  bed  by  eight.” 

When  fome  talked  of  carrying  him 
to  the  Queen,  and  I  afked  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  go  ?  Yes,  with  all 
my  heart  (he  anfwered),  but  I  won’t 
ftay  beyond  eight.” 

The  praifes  bellowed  fo  lavilhly 
upon  him  did  not  fetm  to  aife<5l, 
much  lefs  to  hurt  him ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  went  into  the  company  of  his 
betters,  he  would  much  rather  have 
Hayed  at  home ;  yet,  when  among 
them,  he  was  free  and  eafy ;  fo  that 
fome  remarked,  “  he  behaved  as  one 
bred  up  at  court,  yet  without  a  cour¬ 
tier’s  fervility.” 

On  our  coming  to  town  this  lall 
time,  he  fent  Dr  Boyce  the  laft  an¬ 
them  he  had  made.  The  Do<5lor 
thought,  from  its  correclnefs,  that 
Charles  mull  have  helped  him  in  it ; 
but  Charles  affured  him  that  he  never 
aHiHed  him,  otherwife  than  by  telling 
him,  if  he  alked,  whether  iuch  or 
fuch  a  palTage  were  good  harmony  ; 
and  the  Doftor  was  fo  fcrupulous, 
that  wlien  Charles  Ihewed  him  an  im¬ 
proper  note,  he  would  not  fulFer  it  to 
be  altered. 

•  Mr  Cramer  took  a  great  liking 
to  him,  offered ,  to  teach  him  the 
violin,  and  played  fome  trios  with 
Charles  and  him.  He  fent  a  man  to 
take  meafure  of  him  fora  fiddle;  and 
is  confident  a  very  few  leffons  would 
fet  him  up  for  a  violinill. 

Sam  often  played  the  fecond,  and 
fometimes  the  •^firft  fiddle,  vvitti  Mr 
Treadway,  who  declared,  ‘‘  Giardini 
himfelf  could  not  play  with  greater 

cxaflnefs.” 

Mr  Madan  brought  Dr  N.  to  my 


houfe,  who  could  not  believe  that  a 
boy  could  write  an  oratorio,  play  at 
fight,  or  purfue  any  given  fiibjcH. 
He  brought  two  ol  the  King’s  boys, 
who  fang  over  feveral  fongs  andcho- 
lufes  in  Ruth.  Then  he  produced 
two  bars  of  a  fugue.  Sam  worked 
this  fugue  very  readily  and  well,  ad- 
ding  a  movement  of  his  own ;  and 
then  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  which 
quite  removed  the  Dodlor’s  iiicredu- 
liry. 

At  the  rehearfal  at  St  Paul’s,  Dr 
Boyce  met  his  brother  Sam ;  and 
(hewing  him  to  Dr  *  H.  told  him, 
This  boy  will  fo‘>n  furpafs  you  all.” 
Shortly  after  he  came  to  fee  us,  took 
up  a  Jubilate  which  Sam  had  lately 
WTOte,  and  commended  it  as  one  of 
Charles’s  ;  when  we  told  him  whofe 
it  was,  he  declared  he  could  find  no 
fault  in  it ;  adding,  “  There  was  not 
another  boy  upon  earth  w’ho  could 
have  compofed  this  and  concluding 
with,  I  never  yet  met  with  that 
perfon  who  owes  fo  much  to  nature 
a?»  Sam.  He  is  come  among  us  dropt 
down  from  heaven.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  ncxt.J 

A  Genuine  Anecdote  of  Dr  Foth£r- 

GILL. 

An  apothecary,  one  of  the 
Friends y  meetin?  Dr  Fother- 
gill  in  the  ftreet,  accofted  him  in  the 
following  manner  :  Friend  Fother- 
gill,  I  intend  dining  with  thee  to¬ 
day  ”  1  lhall  be  glad  to  fee  thee,” 

replied  the  D..6tor.  “  1  intend  bring¬ 
ing  my  family  with  me,”  fays  the 
apothecary.  So  much  the  better,” 
quoth  the  Dodlor  ;  but  pray,  friend, 
haft  not  thou  fome  joke  ?”  “  No 

joke,”  replies  the  apothecary,  but  a 
very  ferious  matter :  Thou  hail  atten¬ 
ded  friend  Ephraim  tliefe  three  days, 
and  ordered  him  no  medicine ;  I  can¬ 
not  live  at  home  at'  this  rate,  and 
therefore  I  mult  live  with  you.”  The 
Doftor  took  the  hint,  and  preferibed 
handfomeiy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friend  Ephniim  and  his  friend  Leech 
the  apothecary.  - 


Xnd  in  chafrns  of  litigation, 

View  the  grandeur  ot  the  town. 

Gianr  piles  and  Gothic  tur  ets 
There  will  fill  the  fcalied’cye: 

Poets,  gatir»g  from  tl\cir  garrets, 

'  i  here  appear  to  touch  the  iky^ 

aIi  the  realm  f  of  Catliariha 
No  iuch  profi  cft  ean  fupply 
As  thou  otfcr’ft;  dear  Edina  ! 

To  a  Scotchman’s  I  partial  eye. 

Sweeter  far  thy  gurijlirig  gutters^ 
V\^hlch  the  houtc*mai(l  nikihrly  filli. 
Than  tho  lone  loquacious  mutters 
Of  a  thoiifand  rural  rills. 

Gayer  far  ihy  grdupcs  of  Cadies^ 

I’han  the  rultics  making  hay  : 
Gehtlct  far  the  cry  of  “  Haddics!** 
Than  the  linnet’s  liquid  lav. 

Far  mote  fweet  to  noble  nofes. 

Morning  galei  fr  >m  narrow  wvnds. 
Than  effluvia  from  the  rofts 

Which  a  jdVniine  tendril  binds. 

When  the  pioneer  of  Er’ning, 

Tmightf  rides  the  welkin’s  ridge. 
While  your  lijpper  taits  are  leav  ning, 
Hcnd  your  fteps  along  the  Bridge. 

There  let  tyei  perform  their  dutv, 
Mark  the  charms  of  face  ai  d  mien; 
Mark  the  quint ejfence  of  beauty, 

J— d — iic,  M— y;  and  vM — q— -1 

Trull  me;  were  1  Sandv  Paiisy, 

And  the  Calton  Hill  Motint  Ide, 

Of  the  trh  which  moll  fair  is^ 

Trulh  me,  1  could  not  decide; 

I  had  then  made  no  mirprifion, — 

.  For  would  Fate  give  me  my  choice^. 
I’d  fubmii  the  grand  decifion 
To  a  Call  of  c'hancetul  dice. 

Sweet  Edina’s  fairelf  daughters! 

Forc’d  to  fly  your  charming  chain. 
Forc’d  from  your  delightful  llaughters,- 
Now  I  llrut  a  Ihcpherd  (wain! 

Fortune  in  her  ma^k  tanthorn^ 

Now  a  rural  Icenc  has  drawn; 

Now  a  lazy  Sawney  launtVing, 

Sunk  in  iplcen  1  prels  the  lawrii 

Giant  tow’rs  and  Gothic  buildings 
Sinkc  no  mors  the  vacant  eye; 
Mountains  wild  with  wo>>dy  Qiicldings 
Wretchedly  their  place  fupply. 
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VALEDICTORY  VERSES  on  leaving  Edin 
Burgh.  '  ^ 


Aitld  Reikk^t  ’wale  o\  ilka  town 
That  Scotian'  kens  aneath  the  moo^  !  . 
Reikie^  farewell ;  I  ne'er  cou'd  part 
iVi*  thee^  hut  wi  a  dowy  heart. 


Fergusson 


Dear  Edina,  queen  of  cities! 

Happ’d  in  plai  t  of  fmoaky  hue; 
Source  of  all  that  gay  or  fweet  is, 

LiHeh  to  my  lall  adieu ! 

Ntll  of  beauty;  ndrfe  of  fcicnce! 

Arts  and  plealures  flock  to  thee: 
7'hfcrc  the  Graces,  in  alliance 
With  the  Mufts,  hold  Icvce. 

O  how'  quick  the  quarters  founded 
Frofti  St  Giles’s  pealing  clock. 

When,  with  thy  delights  furrounded; 

Rapture  wing’d  each  rapid  llrokc! 

\ 

Stately  town!  raajcllic  borough  ! 

Grief  and  .^plc-rn  approach  not  thee  ; 
Thou  halt  harr’d  thy  ports  on  Sorrow, 
And  the  Frenchman  Ennui  *, 

Up  at  nine,  while  rakes  are  lleeping, 
How’  delicious  ’tis  to  meet 
Country  carters  hrilkly  fweeping 
Miry  manure  from  the  llrect. 

As  you  pafs,  a  guH  of  afhes 

From  the  Ihovcl  greets  your  eyes; 
And  perhaps  a  Ihow’r  of  pb  ihcs 
Paiiits  your  coat  of  various  dyes. 

But  when  Sol  the  zenith  lies  in. 

To  the  feented  Meadows  flalk. 

There  to  lip  the  fragrance  rifing 
From  canals  that  ikitt  the  walk. 

Or  if  fmit  with  love  of  knowl  dge^ 
Thro'  th.e  fields  no  longer  rove, 
ilie  to  yonder  fplendid  college— 
Scotia’s  academic  grove. 

Parfon,  lawyer,  or  phyfician, 

'Thou  wilt  find  allnciate.  there; 

But  if  thoii’rt  a  politician. 

Straightway  to  the  Crofs  repair* 

There  difplace  adminiflration. 

Pull  the  Sov’reign  from  his  throne^ 


f  Ruffla. 

^  See  the  Converf  iiion  between  the  Engll 
flU'/ //v  Scotch  *1. an,  Moorc’f  I'ravels. 
Vol.  Ui  p. 

II  Alexander  Paris  who  was  chofen 
between  the  rival  gcddejfes  on  Mount  Ida, 


*  An  allegorical  Jlrang  •  •  newly  arrived  from 
Yrance:  Ear  his  charaaer  and  Imeagey  I  niujl 
re  fer  you  t  o  the  third  canto  of  that  late  ingenious 
Poem  of  Mr  Hayley'sj  called  the  Triumphs  of 
Tc.Trpj.  Vul.  lii.  p, 
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For  the  larje  and  lofty  ftecpic, 

TufiCd  trees  our  profpe£t  meet ; 

For  the  pabbling  groupcs  of  people. 

Oxen  loTv,  and  lambkins  bleat. 

Ettnuchs',  fiddles,  flutes,  and  fpinntts, 

**  Soothe  no  more  the  favage  bread;’* 
Whidling  larks  and  whining  linnets, 
With  their  “  wood-notes  wild”  moled. 

Ghods,  and  kings,  and  coblers  fpouting. 
Tread  no  more  the  fcenic  dage  ; 
Croaking  frogs,  and  owlets  hi  o:ing, 
Nigh/s  dull  ear  alone  engage. 

Croupes  of  green  and  yellow  lades. 

Shaded  fine  by  pale  GifeaH ; 

Hail  no  mi.re  the  buck  that  pades 
With  polite  and  urban  eaje, 

Rofy  inilk-maidSyideot  fmilers,. 

Vulgar  creatures  duff’d  with  health. 
Here  defy  the  bed  beguilers, — 

Nehher  won-  by  wit  nor  wealth. 

Raptures,  in  fuccein'’'n  rapid, 

Raife  no  rr.ore  nor  charm  the  heart: 
Rural  pjeafures,  dale  and  vapid. 

Want  the  lively  acid — Art. 

Fortune,  lend  me  thy  protection  ! 

Lead  me  to  thy  namejake' s>  door. 

Where  the  rudicdtill  reflexion, 

•  Never  Ihall  didurb  me  more. 

Eut  the  fun,  wiih  bafltful  bludies,. 

Now  falutes  the  blufhing  Tea — 

Hear,  Edina  !  hear  the  wilhes 
I  with  ardour  breathe  for  thee ! 

Pride  cf  Caledonia’s  ifland ! 

May’d  thou  keep  thy  lofty  fitCy 
Till  New  haven  kifs  Burniifland,— 

Till  Kinghorn  with  Leith  unite! 

May’d  thou  fit,  and  fead  our  w^r. 

On  thine  adamantine  dool, 

Tiil  the  moon  her  ludre  lofes,— 

'I'ill  the  fun  with  age  grow  cool! 


jfyrjl/ire,  July  7.  17S1. 

SONG,  Braes  0/ Yarrow. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr  Logan. 

^  '*r*HY  braes  were  bonny.  Yarrow  dream 
X  When  fird  on  them  I  met  my  lover; 
Thy  braes  how  dreary.  Yarrow  dream ! 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover ! 

For 'ever  now,  O  Yarrow  dream ! 

Thou  art  to  me  »  dream  of  forrow ; 

For  never  on  thy  banks  fliall  1 
Behold  my  love,  the  dow’r  of  Yarrow. 

«  He  promis’d  me  a  milk-white  deed, 
To^iear  me  to  his  father’s  bowers; 

He  <iroinis*d  me  a  little  page, 

/To  *i«t]uirc  me  ta  bis  father’s  towess ; 


He  promis’d  me  a  wcHding^rirg,— 

The  wedding-day  was  fix’d  to-morrow 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave,  ^ 

Alas  !  his  watery  grave,,  in  Yarrow  ! 


ic 


Sweet  were  his  words  when  lad  we  met  • 
My  padion  I  as  freely  told  him  ! 

Clafp’d  in  his  arms,.  I  little  thought 
That  I  fliould  never  more  bcho  d  hini ! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  faw  his  ghod; 

It  vanifh’d  with  a  fhriek  of  forrow ; 
Thrice  did  the  wafer-wraith  alcend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro’  Yarrow. 


•« 


His  mother  from  the  window  look’d. 
With  ail  the  longing  of  a  mother; 

His  little  fidef  weeping  walk’d 

The  green- wood  path  lo  meet  her  brother 
They  fought  him  tad,  they  diught  him  well 
They  fought  him  all  the  foied  thorough ; 
They  only  faw  the  cloud  of  iiighf. 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow ! 


**  No  longer  from  thy  window*  look. 
Thou  had  no  fon,  thou  tender  mother  I 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid! 

Alas!  thou  had  no  more  a  brother! 

No  longer  feek  him  ead  or  wed, 

And  fcarcli  10  more  the  foied  thorough 
For,  wand’ring  in  the  night  fo  dark, 

Fie  fell  a  lifelefs  corfc  in  Yarrow. 
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**  The  tear  dull  never  leave  my  cheek. 
No  other  youth  (hall  be  my  marrow  ; 


1*11  feek  ihy  body  in  the  dream. 

And  then  with  ihee  I’il  deep  in  Yarrow.’* 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek. 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow; 

She  found  his  body  in  the  Hrcam, 

And  now  with  him  (he  deeps  in  Yarrow. 


DAMON,  MENALCAS,  and  THTRSIS: 
^Pastoral.  By  Master  Percy. 


Damon. 

The  dawning  morn  appears,  and  up  011 
high. 

Bright  Pheebns  drives  his  chariot  thro’  the 
(k  y  ; 

The  horlcs  all  of  Pegafean  breed. 

Now  fly  aloft,  and  cut  the  air  with  fpecd; 

Th’  xthecial  courfers  pant  in  cv’ry  vein, 

And  flying  feem  to  ik:m  the  liquid  plain  : 
{'hyrsis  fltall  judge  which  of  us  bed  canfing; 
That  lumh  1  dake  which  plays  by  yonder 
fpring. 

Menalcas. 

Yon  kid,  rhat  brouaes  by  yon  circling  vln?, 
If  you  are  victor,  Da  Mon,  i'll  refign. 

Thvrsis. 

Begin ;  aflemble  all  your  tuneful  lays, 

And  ling  each  other  in  his  fair-cnc’s  pra  ifc. 

Damon. 

My  Delia*i  bright,  and  ruddy  like  themora, 
Rofes  and  lilies  her  faitr  cheek  adorrs# 


I 


Tc» 


Each  chiifes  out  bis  nut-brown  fair, .  ^ 

A  Lucy  or  a  Lydia  there, 

To  dance  away  the  hours : 

Some  tunc  the  flute,  fomc  found  the  rccdl, 
Like  (hepherds  on  the  grafly  mead. 

And  drefs  *cm  up  with  floa’rs. 

O  may  the  golden  age  return. 

And  men  with  ge.i’DCS  ardour  hurn^ 

For  fweet  Retirement’s  lot! 

O  may  the  Miifes  all  confpire. 

To  light  my  bread  with  genuine  (ik, 
And.Hx  me  in  a  cot! 


3?cr  hair  in -graceful  ringlets  flow  behind  ; 

She  for  her  iwcctncfs  triumphs  o’er  her  kind. 
Her  dtefs  is  neat,  infenfibly  Ihe  charms, 

And  the  mofl  freezing  heart  with  love  (he 
warms. 

Men^^lcas. 

yiy  Daphne's  fwect,add  beauteous  to  behold ; 
She  feeds  my  (beep,  and  oft  unpens  my  fold  : 
For  her  to  pl^fc  I  tune  my  oaten  reed; 

}Jcr  praifes  echo  thro*  the  dewy  mead. 
Damon. 

My  fair-onc’s  eyes  aie  like  the  dew-drops 
bright, 

Or  like  tlx:  ftars  that  glitter  in  the  night : 

My  lovely  Delia  to  my  longmg  view, 

Diiputcs  the  prize  with  Daphne,  and  with  you. 

Menalcas. 

One  day  as  1  led  forth  my  (hcep  to  feed, 
Ifaw  my  Daphne  on  the  verdant  mead  : 

Soon  as  (he  view’d  me,  fwift  away  (he  flics, 

But  turns  about  lo  (hew  her  radiant  eyes. 

She’s  like  a  lily,. or  a  blooming  rofe. 

Or  fnow-drop  fair  that  in  the  garde  n  grows. 

Damon. 

One  morn  reclin’d  upon  her  (lender  crook, 

I  found  my  fair  one  by  a  filvcr  brook  : 

•She  look’d  (b  fweet,  fo  lovely,  and  fo  kind, 
She  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  my  mind.. 

Menalcas. 

One  eve,  as  walking  by  the  wat’ry  gbam, 

I  faw  my  Daphne  (ifhing  in  the  llrcam; 

All  forts  of  (i(hes  came  both  fniall  and  great, 
Eels,  gudgeons,  pikes,  to  taltc  the  killing  bait : 
Her  foot  flipt  in,  «nd  had  I  not  been  there 

To  fnatch  her  from  the  wave,  I’d  ioli  my  fair 

•  •  • 

Damon. 

As  on  a  time  I  walkd  at  early  dawn, 

I  faw  my  Delia  tripping  o’er  the  lawn  : 

To  teach  a  neft,  (lie  ventur’d  on  a  tree;  (me  : 
’I'he  bough  broke  down,  but  (he  was  lav’d  by 
She  blufh’d  to  find  hcrfelf  within  my  arms, 
Acd  (hew’datonce  a  thoufanddiifeient charms. 

Thyrsls. 

Thus  while  you  fing  and  /try  each  other’s 
lay,  (tlray: 

Tour  (hcep  will  (Iragglc,  and  your  goats  will 
For  fee  the  fun  grows  hot ;  and  1  decree 
The  kid  to  Damon,  and  the  lamb  io  thee. 

SONG,  By  the  Same, 

AUrUMNUS  comes  with  fickly  brow, 

Ihe  fcorching  ftreams  forget  to  flow, 
And  Phoebus  burns  the  air; 

The  brooks  are  dry’d  upon  the  plain. 

And  Phaeton  (ires  the  world  again, 

And  nymphs  to  grots  repair. 

The  youths  with  licklcs  feek  the  fields, 

To  gather  all  that  Ceres  yields; 

The  farmer’s  barns  are  flor’d; 

They  tofs  about  the  jovial  bowl, 

TVhile  joy  enlivens  cv’ry  foul, 

TiiC  .pudding  fmoaksihe  board. 


DDE  to  a  NIGHTINGALE 


Sweetest*  voice  of  night!  go  And 
Her  who  rules  iny  lovelorn  mind: 
To  h»!.r  hleft  abode  repair; 

All  my  hopes  and  fears  declare: 

T'hen  return  withTpeedy  wing, 
Tidings  of  her  hear/  to  bring. 

4 

Now  the  warbling  meflcnger 
Flics  to  greet  my  matchicis  lair: 

Her  thw*  everr-(lar  he  guelTes, 

(Eyes  fo  bright,  and  g  dden  ircfles), 
And  with  equal  worlhip  pays. 

The  due  tribute  of  his  lays. 

Wond’rons  words  then  meet  her  car.r 
“  Hear,  O  (lar  of  beauty  !  hear. 

From  thy  lover  I  appear. 

Tidings  of  thv  heart  to  bear : 

Mercy  to  thy  bread  be  dear! 

Let  thy  words  his  (brrow  chear. 

Love  and  grace  like  flow’rs  decay  : 
Snatch  them  *rre  they  pafs  away.” 

Now  I  hear  her  foft  reply: 

“  Fly,  enchanting  warbler,  fly* 

Tell  your  mourning  lord  that  4 
Bear  him. equal  fympaihy. 

None  of  men  (c  dear  to  me  : 

Sole  king  of  my  wiihes  he. 

Had  Fate  his  long  ahfcnce  fliown. 

My  heft  boon  he  ne’er  had  known. 

Joys  no  more  my  fpiril  cherilh; 

By  the  wounds  of  (irief  I  perifli : 

O  that  with  him  pafs’d  my  day 
In  fweet  wiles  and  laughing  play'*! 

Fly,  enchanting  warbler!  fly, 

Let  thy  (peed  the  gale  defy. 

Tell  him  this  with  fweeteft  drains. 
When  wilt  thou  re»urn  again  !” 


VERSES  'io  a  Lady 


Daughter  of  Beauty,  can  the  rofe 
That  animates  thy  wanton  In-.ile, 

I’he  rapt’rous  fire  thy  eyes  difeiofe. 

Thy  form  that  mocks  the  paii.rcr’s  toil. 
The  Groces  all  that  round  thee  glide, 

Reflore  that  faired:  grace,  a  fpetiefs  nan:r 
The  lovelicft  rofc  of  virgin  (h.ime, 

The  calm  dchre,  aod  Virtu-’s  decent  p rid' 
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TThe  History  of  the  Decline  and 
¥all  0/ the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon, 
and  III.  "  [P'  20.]  ‘  "  ■ 


Mr  gibbon’s  extcnfive  ac- 
quainiance  with  polite  litera- 
tui  c'hi  generaii  as  ^ell  as  with  hiftory, 
has  enabled  him  frequeiiitly  to  enliyeii 
his  narrative  with  opportune  and  ap- 
pohte  remarks^  which  he  has  either 
introduced  into  the  text,  or  ihferted 
in  notes,*  according-  to  the  clofeners  of 
the  connexion.'’  Among  the  paffages 
of  this  kind  is  the  following.  *  -  ^ 

V  i^s  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Varfo,  it  w’as  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  augurs,'  that  the  twelve  vul¬ 
tures,  which  Romulus  had  leeri,  re- 
prefented  the  tw^elve  centuries,  aflign* 
ed  for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city. 
This  prophecy,  difregarded  perhaps 
in  the  feafon  of  health  and  profperity, 
infpired  the  people  with  gloomy  ap- 
prehenfions,  when  the  twejlth  century, 
clouded  with  difgrace  and  misfortiinei 
was  almolV  elapfcd ;  and  even  pofteri- 
ty  miift  acknowledge  with^fome'fur- 
prife,  that  the  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  circum- 
Ranee,  has  been  ferioiilly  verified  in 
the  downfall  of  the  Wellern  empire! 
But  its  fall  was  announced  by  a  clear¬ 
er  omen  than  'the  flight  of  vultures  : 
the  Roman  ‘  gbvcrmneiit  appeared 
every  day  lefs  formidable  to  its,  ene¬ 
mies,  nniore  odious  and  oppreSive.to 
its  ill bj efts.  '  The  taxes  were  ^multi¬ 
plied  With  the  public  diflreifs  ;  cecono^ 
my  wais  hegleaed:  in  proportion  as  it 
becai^me  hecefliiry  •  and  the  injuftice 
of  the  rich  (liifted  the  unequal  burden 
from  ^henifclves  to  the  people,  whom 
they'  defrauded  of  the  indulgericies 
that  niight  fometimes  have  alleviated 
their  mifefy.  The  fevefe  inquifition, 
which  confifeated  their  goods,  and 


’tprtured  their  per fons,  compelled  the 
fubjeSs  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the 
more  fimple  lyyanny  of  the  Barba- 
•rjans,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  or  to  embrace’the  yiie  and  ab- 
condition .  of  mercenary  fervants. 
They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name 
of  Roman  citizens,  which  had  former¬ 
ly  excited  tfie  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armoricah  provinces  of  Gaul, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  Spain,  were 
thrown  into  a  fl<.te  of  dilbrderly  in¬ 
dependence,  by  the  confederacies  of 
the' Bagaudoe ;  and  the  imperial  mi- 
hlllers  purfued  with  profc'riptive  laws, 
and  ineffeAual  armsi  the  rebels  whom 
they  had  made.  If  all  the  Barbarian 
conquerors  had  been  annihilated  in 
.  the  hour,  their  total  deftrudtion  would 
not  have' 'feftored  the  empire  of  the 
Weft  :  and  if  Rome  Itill  furvived,  (lie 
j  furvived  the  lofs  of  freedom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  honour.” 

The  thirty-fixth  chapter  recites  the 
fack  of  Rome  by  Gcnferic,  king  of  the 
!  Vandals  5  his  naval  depredations ; 

I  fuccelfiori  of  the  lafl  emperors  of  the 
1  Weft,  Maximus,  Avirus,  Majorian, 
i  Sevefus,'Anthemius,  Olybrius,  Gly- 
I  cerius,  Nepos,  'Augullulus ;  total  ex- 
5  tindfion  of  the  Weltern  empire  ;  reign 
j  of  Odoacer,  the  firft  Barbarian  king 
t  of 'Italy.  This  chapter  exhibits  a 
j  deplorable  view  of  the  capital  which 
;  had  once  been  miftrefs  of  the  world. 

[  The  principal  inhabitants  led  into 
!  captivity  By  the  Barbarians,  the  facred 
j  treafiires  of  the  temples  become  the 
;  prey  of  a  ’ rapacious  foldiery,  and 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence  levelled  to  the  ground. 

pur  '  author,'  having  deduced  the 
!  narrative  to  this  epoch,  fo  memorable 
;  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,*  proceeds, 
I  in  the  thirty-fevehth  chapter,  to  re- 
'  late  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  effedls  of 
the  mbnaftic  life  the  ebnverfion  of 
.  the  barbarians  to  Chriftianity  and 
Ariahifin;  perfecutlon  of  the  Vandals 
jn  Africa ;  and  the  extindlion  of 
Arianifm  among  the  barbarians.  Wc 


fcaW  prefent  our  readers  with  part  of 
the  hiftorian’s  accoimr  of  the  inltitu- 
tion  of  the  mbaaitic  life. 

«  Profpeftty  and  peace  introduced 
the  diliin(flion  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
afcetic  ChriiVians.  The  loofe  and 
imperfedt  pradlice  of  religion  fatisfied 
the  confcience  of  the  multitude.  The 
prince  or  raagiftrate,  the  foldier  or 
merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent 
zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  ex- 
ercil'e  of  their  profeflion,  the  purfuit 
of  their  intereft,  and  the  indulgence 
of  their  pafllons :  but  the  afcetics 
who  obeyed  and  abufed  the  rigid  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  gofpel,  were  infpired  by  a 
favage  enthuliafm,  which  reprefeuts 
man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  ty¬ 
rant.  They  ferioufly  icnounced  the 
bufinefs  and  pleaftires  of  I'he  ige  ;  ab¬ 
jured  the  ufe  of  wijiei  of  flefh,  and  of 
marriage  ;  cliaftifed  their  body,  mor- 
tilied  their  alfedliens,  and  embraced  a 
life  of  mifery,  as  the  price  of  eternal 
h.jppiuefs.  In  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine,  the  afcetics  fled  from  a  profane 
and  degenerate  world,  to  perpetual 
folitude,  or  religious  fociety.  Like 
the  firft  Chriflians  of  Jerufalem,  they 
refigned  the  ufe  or  the  prpperty  of 
their  temporal  poffelTions  ;  eflablilhed 
regular  comniunities  of  the  fame  fex, 
and  a  fimilar  difpofltion  ^  and  afllimed 
the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  ancl 
Anchorets,  expremve  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  defert. 
They  foon  acquired  the  refpedl  of  the 
world,  which  they  defpifed ;  and  the 
Joudefl  applaiife  was  beftowed  on  this 
divine  philofophy,  which  furpaifed, 
without  the  aid  of  fcience  or  reafon, 
the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian 
fchools.  The  monks  might  indeed  con¬ 
tend  with  the  Stoics,  iu  the  contempt 
of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of  death  ;  the 
Pythagorean  filence  and  fubmilTjon 
were  revived  in  their  fervile  difeipilne ; 
and  they  difdained,  as  firnilv  as  the 
Cyn  ics  themfelves,  all  the  forms  and 
decencies  of  civil  fociety.  But  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  this  divine  philofophy  afpired 


to  imitate  a  purer  and  niore  perfefi 
model.  They  ti  ode  in  the  footfleps  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the 
defert ;  and  they  reftored  the  devout 
and  contemplative  life,  which  had 
been  inflituted  by  the  Elfenians  in 
P.iltftine  and  Egypt.  The  philofo- 
phic  eye  of  Pliny  had  furveyed  with 
aftouilhment  a  folitary  people,  who 
dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the 
Dead  Sea ;  who  fublilled  without 
money  ;  who  w’ere  propagated  with¬ 
out  women;  and  who’ derived  from 
the  difgull  and  repentance  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  perpetual  fupply  of  voluntary 
alfociates.’’ — 

‘‘  — Thefe  unhappy  exiles  from 
focial  life  were  impelled  by  the  dark 
and  implacable  genius  of  fuperllitlon. 
Their  mutual  refolution  was  fupport- 
ed  by  the  example  of  millions,  of 
either  fex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
rank  ;  and  each  profelyte,  who  enter¬ 
ed  the  gates  of  a  inonaftery,  was  per- 
fuaded  chat  he  trode  the  fleep  and 
thorny  path  of  eternal  happinefs. 
But  the  operation  of  th^e  religious 
motives  was  variouily  determined  by 
the  temper  and  fituation  of  mankind. 
Reafon  might  fubdue,or  paflion  might 
fuf[>end,  their  influence :  but  they 
aded  moft  forcibly  on  the  infifni 
minds  of  children  and  females  ;  they 
were  ftrengtliened  by  fecrct  remorle, 
or  accidental  misfortune  ;  and  they 
might  derive  fome  aid  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  confiderations  of  vanity  or  in¬ 
tereft.  It  was  naturally  fuppofed, 
that  the  pious  and  humble  monks, 
who  had  renounced  the  world,  to  ac- 
complilh  the  work  of  their  falvation, 
i  were  the  beft  qualified  for  the  fpiri- 
tual  government  of  the  C!iriftians. 
The  relu^ftant  hermit  was  torn  froui 
his  cell,  anel  feated,  amidft  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people,  on  the  epifcopal 
throne:  the  monafteries  of  Egypt,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  Eaft,  fupplied  a  re¬ 
gular  fuccefiion  of  faints  and  bllhops  ; 
and  ambition  fi)on  difeovered  the 
fccret  road  wliicl«  led  to  the  poifeliioii 
of  wealth  ail  J  iioiiours.  The  populao 
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monks,  vvhofe  reputation  was  con- 
ntdled  with  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of 
the  order,  afliduoufly  laboured  to 
multiply  the  number  of  their  fellow- 
captives.  They  infinuated  themfelves 
into  noble  and  opulent  families  ;  and 
the  fpecious  arts  of  flattery  and  reduc¬ 
tion  were  employed  to  fecure  thole 
profelytes,  who  might  bellow  wealth 
or  dignity  on  the  monallic  profeflion^ 
The  indignant  father  bewailed  the 
Jofs,  plerhaps,  of  an  only  fon  ;  the  cre¬ 
dulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity 
to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the 
matron  afpired  to  imaginary  perfec¬ 
tion,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of 
'domeftic  life.  Paula  yielded  to  the 
perfuafive  eloquence  of  Jerom  ;  and 
the  profane  title  of  mother-in-law  of 
God»  tflpmpted  that  illuftrious  widow 
to  confecrate  the  virginity,  of  her 
daughter  Euftochium.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice,  and  in  the  company  of  her  fpiri- 
tual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Rome 
and  her  infant  fon ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlem ;  founded  an 
hofpital  and  four  monafteries;  and 
acquired,  by  her,  alms  and  penance, 
an  eminent  and  confpicuous  ftation 
in  the  catholic  church.  Such  rare  and 
illuftrious  penitents  were  celebrated 
as  the  glory  and  example  of  their  age; 
but  the  monafteries  were  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  obfeure  and  abje<S  plebeians, 
who  gained  in  the  cloyfter  much  more 
than  they  had  facriiiced  in  the  world. 
Peafants,  fiavesjand  mechanics,  might 
efcape  from  poverty  and  contempt,  to 
a  fafe  and  honourable  profeflion ; 
whofe  apparent  hardfhips  were  miti¬ 
gated  by  cuftom,  by  popular  applaufe, 
and  by  the  fecret  relaxation  of  dif- 
cipline.  The  fiihjeifts  of  Rome,  whofe 
perfons  and  fortunes  were  made  re- 
fponfible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant 
tributes,  retired  Irom  the  opprefllon 
of  the  iioperial  government;  and  the 
pufillanimous  youth  preferred  the 
penance  of  a  monaftic,  to  the  dangers 
of  a  military  life.  The  affrighted 
provincials,  of  every  rank,  w^ho  fled 
iKfore  the  Barbarians,  found  flielter 


and  fubfiftence ;  whole  legions  were 
buried  in  thefc  religious  fanftuaries ; 
and  the  fame  caufe,  which  relieved 
the  diftrefs  of  individuals,  impaired 
the  ftreng^li  and  fortitude  of  the  em¬ 
pire.’’ 

Our  author  next  deferibes  the  dr^ 
and  habitations  of  the  monks,  their 
diet,  manual  labour,  riches,  folitude, 
devotions  and  vifions.  He  obferve^ 
that  the  monks  were  divided  into 
tw’o  clafles,  viz.  the  Coenobites,  who 
lived  under  a  common  and  regular 
difeipline,  and  the  Anchorets,  who 
indulged  their  unfocial  independent 
fanatic  ifm. 

The  inoft  perfed  hermits,  fays 
the  hiftorian,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
pafled  many  days  without  food,  many- 
nights  without  flecp,  and  many  years 
without  fpeaking;  and  glorious  was 
the  man  (I  abufe  that  name)  who 
contrived  a  cell,  or  feat,  of  a  peculiar 
conftrudion,  which  might  expol'e  him, 
in  the  moft  Inconvenient  pofture,  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 

Among  thefe  heroes  of  the  mo¬ 
naftic  life,  the  name  and  genius  of 
Simeon  Stylites  have  been  immor¬ 
talized  by  the  Angular  invention  of  an 
aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  the  young  Syrian  deferted  the 
proleffion  of  a  fliepherd>  and  threw 
himfelf  into  an  auftere  monaftery. 
After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in 
which  Simeon  was  rejieatedly  faved 
from  pious  fuicide,  he  eftablilhed  hi;» 
refidence  upon  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  call  of 
Antioch.  Within  the  fpace  of  a  man- 
dra,  or  circle  of  ftones,  to  which  he 
had  attached  himfelf  by  a  ponderous 
chain,  he  afeended  a  column,  which 
was  fucceflively  raifed  from  the  height 
of  nine  to  that  of  fixty  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  this  laft  and  lofty  ftation, 
the  Syrian  Anclioret  refilled  the 
heat  of  thirty  iummers,  and  the  cold 
of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  ex- 
ercll'e  Inftrudled  him  to  maintain  his 
dangerous  Atuation  without  fear  or 
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glddinefs,  and  fucceffively  to  afFume 
the  different  poffures  of  devotion.  He 
fometimes  prayed  in  an  ere<5t  attitude, 
with  his  outdlretched  arms,  in  the 
figure  of  a  crofs  ;  but  his  moll  fami¬ 
liar  pradlice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  Ikeleton  from  the  forehead  to 
the  teet :  and  a  curious  fpedlator,  af¬ 
ter  numbering  twelve  hundred  and 
forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  de- 
Tifted  from  the  endlefs  account.  The 
progrefs  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh 
might  (horten,  but  it  could  not  diftnrb 
this  celeftial  life ;  and  the  patient 
hermit  expired  without  defcending 
from  his  column.  A  prince,  who 
ihould  capricioufly  inflift  fuch  tor- 
^  tures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ; 
but  it  would  furpafs  the  power  of  a 
tyrant  to  impofe  a  long  and  miferable 
cxiftence  on  the  relu\5lant  victims  of 
his  cruelty.  This  voluntary  martyr¬ 
dom  mull  have  gradually  deftroyed 
the  fenfibility  both  of  tlie  mind  and 
body;  nor  can  it  be  prefumed  that 
the  fanatics,  who  torment  theunelves, 
are  fufceptibl^  of  any  lively  iitFe^fion 
for  the  reft  of  mankind.  A  cruel  un¬ 
feeling  temper  has  diftingullhed  the 
fnonks  of  every  age  and  country  : 
their  ftern  indifference,  which  is  fel- 
dom  mollified  by  perfonal  friendlhip, 
is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred ;  and 
their  mercilel's  zeal  has  ftrenuoufly 
adminiftered  the  holy  olfice  of  the 
Inquifition.’^ 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter  recites  the 
reign  and  converfion  of  Clovis ;  his 
viiftories  over  the  Alemanni,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  Vifigoths ;  eilablilh- 
ment  of  the  French  monarchy  in 
Gaul ;  laws  of  the  Barbarians ;  ftate 
of  the  Romans ;  the  Viligoths  of 
jSpain  ;  conqueft  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  With  the  account  of  thofc 
events  Mr  Gibbon  concludes  his  ela¬ 
borate  and  elegant  hiftory  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines,  to  its  total  extin^lion  in  the 
Weft,  about  five  centuries  after  the 
Chriftian  xra* 
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To  the  hiftory  the  author  has  fiib- 
joined  General  Obfervatio-n^  on  the 
hall  ot  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Weft.  Much  has  beei>  written  on 
this  interelling  fub}e<5t,  and  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  Fron» 
the  great  attention  which  this  learned 
hiftorian  has  bellowed  in  traciiu’^  the 
various  caufes  that  operated  upon  the 
conftitution  of  the  Roman  empire  af¬ 
ter  the  attainment  of  its  utmoll  extent,, 
the  reader  will  probably  be  defirous 
to  know  the  fentirnents  of  one  wlx)  is 
fo  well  qualified  to  inveftigatc  this  po¬ 
litical  theorem.  With  the  view  of 
gratifying  fuch  a  curiofity,  we  have 
felecfted  the  following  palfage  fron> 
thofe  obfervations,  .which  abound 
with  a  philolbphical  fpirir,  and  with 
refle^lions  which  evince  the  penetra¬ 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  author. 

“  The  d«cay  of  Rome  has  been 
frequently  aferibed  to  the  tranllation 
of  the  feat  of  empire;  but  this  Iiif- ~ 
tory  has  already  (hewn  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  government  were  divided, 
rather  than  removed.  The  throne  of 
Conftantiiiople  was  ere»5led  in 
Eaft ;  while  the  Weft  was  dill  pofiefteJ 
by  a  feries  of  em perm's  who  held  the*r 
refidence  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their 
equal  inheritance  of  their  legions  and 
provinces.  This  dangerous  novelty 
impaired  the  Ilrength,  and  fcxnemed 
the  vices  of  a  double  reign;  the  in- 
ftruments  of  an  oppreinve  and  arbi¬ 
trary  fyftem  were  mniriplied ;  and  a 
vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  inexii,^ 
wa.  introduced  and  fupported  be¬ 
tween  the  degenerate  fucceilors  of 
Theodofius.  Extreme  dilltefs,  which 
unites  the  virtue  ot  a  free  people,  ein-. 
bitters  the  fadlious  of  a  declining  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  hoftile  favourites  of 
Arcadius  »nd  Hoiiorius  betrayed  the 
republic  to  its- common  enemies ;  and 
the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  in- 
diflcrence,  perhaps  with  pleafure,  the 
difgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy,  and  lofs  of  the  Weft.  Under 
the  fuccceding  reigns,  the  alliance  of' 
the  two  empires  was  re.ftored ;  but 
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the.  aid  of  the  oriental  Romans  was 
tardy,  doubtful,  and  incffcdual ;  and 
.  the  national. fchiffQ  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. was  enlargcd.by  the  perpetual 
difference  of  language  and  v  manners, 
of  intereft,  and  even  of  religion.  Yet 
.  the  falutary.  event  approved  in.  fome 
\  .meafure  the.  judgment  of  wonftantine. 
During  a  long  .period  of  decay,-  his 
.impregnable  city  repelled  ;the  vidto- 
rious  armies  of  Barbarians,  protedled 
the  wealth  of  Alia,  aud  commanded^ 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important 
ftraits  which  conned  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean .  feas.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  Conftantinoplc  more  effen-* 
tially  contributed  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  Eaft  than  to  .  the  ruin  of  the 
Weh. 

“  .As  the  happinefs  of  a  future  life 
is  the  great  objed  of  religion,  we  may 
hear  without  furprife  or  fcandal,  that 
the  introdudion,  or  at  .lcaft  the  abule 
of  Chrihianity,  had  fome  influence 
on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Koman 
empire.  The.  clergy  fuccefsfully 
prtached  the  dodriiies  of  patience 
and  pufillanicnlty  ;  the  adivc  virtues 
f>f  fociety  were  difeouraged  ;  and  the 
jail  remains  of  .military  fpirit  were 
buried  in  the  cloyfter!  a  large  portion 
of  public  and  private  wealth  was 
confecrated  to  the  fpecious  demands 
of  charity,  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
foldiers  pay  was  lavilhed  on  the  ufe- 
Jefs  multitude  of  both  fexes,  who  could 
only  plead  the  merits  of  abltinence 
and  chaflity.  Faith,  .zeal,  curiofity, 
and  tiie  ,more  earthly  paffums  of 
malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the 
flame  of  theological  difeord ;  the 
church,  and  even  the  ftate  were 
dillradled  by  religious  factions,  whofe 
conflicts  were  fometiines  bloody,  and 
always  implacable ;  the  attention  of 
the  emperors  was  diverted  from 
camps  to  fynods  ;  the  Roman  w^orld 
was  opprelfed  by  a  new  fpecies  of 
tyranny  ; ,  and  the  perfecuted  fe«fl:s 
became  the  fccret  enemies  of  their 
country.  Yet  party-fpirit,  however 
pernicious  or  abiurd,  is  a  principle  of 


uhion  as  well  as  of  diflentlon.  The 
bilhopsj.from  eighteen  hundred  puU 
pits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  patllve  obe- 
jdience  to  a  . lawful  and  orthodox  fo- 
vereign ;  their  frequent  aifemblies 
.  and  perpetual  correfpondence,  main¬ 
tained  the  communion  of  diflant 
churches  ;  and  the  benevolent  temper 
of  .'the  gofpel  was  ftrengthened, 
;though  confined  by  the  fpiritual 
alliance  of  the  Catholics.  Thefacred 
indolence  of  the  monks  w^as  devouilv 
embraced  by  a  fervilc  and  effeminate 
age ;  but  if  fiiperllition  had  not 
afforded  a  decent  retreat,  the  fame 
.vices  would .  have  tempted  the  ui> 
worthy  Romans  to  defert,  from  bafer 
motives,  the  flandard  of  the  republic. 
'Religious  precepts  arc  eafily  obeyed, 
w'hich  indulge  and*  fandify  the  natu¬ 
ral  inclinations  of  their  votaries ;  but 
the  pure.  . and  .  genuine  influence  of 
Chriilianity  may  be  traced  in  its  be¬ 
neficial,  .  though  impertedl  effedls  on 
the  Barbarian  profelytes  of  the  north. 
If  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  hallened  by  the  converfion  of 
Conftantinc,  his  vi(5lorious  religion 
broke  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and 
mollified  the  ferocious .  temper  of  the 
conquerors.” 

To  the  remarks  which  w^e  have  al¬ 
ready  made  on.  this  excellent  work, 
we  have  only,  to  add,  that  it  is  equally 
diftinguiftied  for  the  accuracy  of  hif- 
I  torical  detail,  the  depth,  ingenuity, 
i  and  jiiftIcc:of  political  refledlion,  and 
the  einbelJifhments  of  ftyle.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  but  with  that  fo  elegant 
a  writer,  whofe  example  is  likely  to 
be  confide  red  as  the  ftandard  of  pro- 
j  priety  and  tafte,  had  not  given  his 
I’andion  to  fome  idioms,  .which  even 
general. cuftom,  fo  abfolute  in  matters 
I  of  Ipeech,  cannot  fufficiently  juftify* 

I  — Mr  .Gibbon,  it  may  alfo  be  remark- 
!  ed,  has  frequently  ufed  words  in  an 
uncommon  acceptation,  from  an  ana- 
logy  to  the  Latin  or  French. 

I’he  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
work  will|.wc.are.  perfuaded|. excite  a 
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came  an  open  and  avowed  topic  of 
discontent — his  abilities  were  con¬ 
demned  before  they  were  put  to  the 
proof — his  country  and  his  country¬ 
men  were  attacked  with  the  moft  vi¬ 
rulent  and  licentious  abufe.  ihe  in- 
dilcretion  and  the  infolence  of  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  princes  in  former  ages, 
and  in  circumlfances  widely  different, 
were  recited  to  roufe  the  terrors  of 
the  people.  The  impreflion  of  thefc 
arts  of  fa^^lion  proved  but  too  fuc- 
cefsful.  Resignation  Succeeded  reSig- ' 
nation.  The  council  of  the  nation 
was  divided  more  than  it  had  been 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  greateft  vigour 
and  moll  cordial  unanimity  were  re¬ 
quired— the  tranquillity  of  the  prince 
was  difturbed — the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  poiSoned.’' 

The  cliarader  and  condu(5l  of  Lord 
Chatham  are  marked  with  peculiar 
flrength  of  colouring  in  the  Subse¬ 
quent  quotation. 

The  odium  of  one  minifter,  the 
overgrown  popularity  of  another,  in¬ 
troduced  the  prefent  reign  with  cir- 
cumftances,  which  were  by  no  naeans 
favourable  to  the  duration  of  public 
tranquillity.  The  abilities  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  Mr  Pitt  can  hardly  be  de- 
feribed  in  terms  of  exaggeration.  By 
tlie  boldnefs  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  hisenterprifes,  a  nation  lethar¬ 
gic,  unfortunate,  defponding,  was 
quickly  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  fplen- 
dour  and  glory  unequalled  in  the 
page  of  hiftory.  If  ever  a  minifter 
poifeffed  equal  abilities,  no  one  ever 
exerted  them  with  fuch  aftonilhing 
Succefs.  He  deferved  the  confidence 
and  applaufe  of  the  nation.  The 
confidence  and  applaufe  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  conferred  upon  him  with¬ 
out  referve  or  limitation.  Populari. 
ty  and  fuccefs  reciprocally  promote 
each  other.  The  demands  of  Mr 
Pitt  for  fupplies.  large  beyond  exi-m- 
ple,  were  gratified  without  a  n  ur- 
mur,  and  the  efreflual  applicatiori  ot 


general  defire  that  the  author  would 
favour  the  world  with  a  hiftory  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  is  fo  eminently  endowed  by 
the  united  qualifications  of  genius, 
abilities,  and  learning.  C. 


Candid  Thoughts  ;  Inquiry 

into  the  Caufes  of  National  Difeon- 
tents  and  Misfortunes  fince  the  Com- 
viencement  of  the  prefent  Reign,  ^vo 
\  s.  6d,  Nicoll,  London. 


There  is  hardly  any  writer  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  candour, 
as  well  as  to  juftice,  even  when  he 
treats  an  adverfe  party  in  politics 
with  the  greateft  feverity.  We  muft, 
however,  acknowledge,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  piefent  pamphlet  has,  in 
our  opinion,  an  unexceptionable  title 
to  the  epithet  prefixed  to  his  inquiry. 
He  inveftigates  his  fubje(5l  in  a  calm, 
difpaftionate  manner,  and  makes 
many  juft  obfervations. 

This  fenfible  writer  imputes  the 
national  difconcehts  and  misfortunes 
to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  firft  which  he  mentions  : 

“  The  attachment  of  the  Sovereign 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  foon  dif- 
played  by  fignal  marks  of  confidence 
ancT favour.  He  was  called  from  re¬ 
tirement  to  offices  of  public  truft, 
and  in  a  few  months  appeared  in  the 
moft  important  minifterial  charader. 
That  the  integrity  and  abilities'of  the 
man  were  intimately  known  to  his 
mafter — that  private  friendfhip  might 
be  admitted  to  have  fome  influence  in 
the  choice — that  it  was  candid  to 
fofpend  judgment,  and  to  found  ap¬ 
probation  and  cenfure  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  meafures  purfued  by  the  new 
minifter,  were  arguments  which 
could  not  find  entrance  into  the  ears 
of  thofe,  who  were  (lung  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  that  influence 
and  pre-eminence  which  they  had  fo 
long  maintained.  The  power  and 
preferment  of  Lord  Buie,  foon  be- 
VoL.  LIIL 
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thcfe,  ftlll  heightened  the  generofity^ 
of  the  people,  and  put  into  the  hands, 
of  the'minilter  fuch  ample  means  of 
fuccefs  as  fully  outweighed  fuperiori-' 
ty  of  numbers,  and  every  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  upon  the  tide  ol  our  enemies. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  reign, 
the  profperity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  man  who  had  been 
Under  Providence  the  inftrument  of 
that  profperity,  had  attained  io  their 
meridian. 

«  It  is  perhaps  vain  to  expert  in 
human  characters,  that  degree  of 
moderation,  which  is '  necelfary  to 
maintain  virtue  unfhaken  ainidft  an 
overflowing  tide  of  applaufe  and 
profperity.  It  were  cafy  to  bring 
examples  from  hiftory  to  Ihew,  that 
great  power  and  fuccefs  have  fome- 
times  overturned  thofe  very  virtues 
upon  which  they  were  originally 
erected.  The  law  of  oftracifm  among 
the  Athenians,  though  productive  of 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  was  expedient  in  a  political 
view,  in  order  to  curb  exorbitant  am¬ 
bition,  the  offspring  of  fuccefs  and 
popularity,  and  to  preferve  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  domeftic  influence  which  is 
the  bafis  of  free  governments.  But 
whatever  apologies  may  be  drawn 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  arro¬ 
gance'  of  Mr  Pitt  became  intolerable. 
He  claimed  a  monopoly  of  influence 
and  direction,  difrefpeCtful  to  tlie  So¬ 
vereign,  and  difgufting  to  his  part¬ 
ners  in  adminiftration.  His  refigna- 
tion  enfued.  He  entered  again  the 
lifts  of  oppofition.  He  had  now  ac¬ 
quired  fupreme  authority  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  His  difappro- 
bation  alone  was  fufficient  to  ftamp 
condemnation  upon  any  public  mea- 
fure,  and  to  render  the  authors  of  it 
iufpeCtcd  and  odious.  l‘he  ufe  he 
made  of  this  influence  is  but  too  w’ell 
xcmembered.  Did  he  ever,  in  one 
iuftahee,  approve  of  any  plan  of  ad- 
tliihiftration  whilft  he  was  out  of 
place  f  Did  he  ever  ceafe  to  biaft, 


with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
the  characters  ol  thole  in  power,  and 
to  thwart  and  confound  every  mea- 
fure  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
guide  ?  Hence  the  late  peace,  though 
concluded  upon  terms  at  leall  as  la- 
vourable  as  thofe  which  he  himfclf 
had  dictated,  was  afTumed  as  full  evi. 
dence  of  the  ignorance  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  adminiftration  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  Hence  the  repeal  of 
the  ftamp  aCt  in  America,  and  all  the 
mighty  mifehiefs  it  has  fince  brought 
forth.  Whether  this  repeal  was  ex¬ 
pedient  or  not,  is  a  queftion  which 
may  occur  iu  a  fubfequent  part  of 
tliefe  con  fide  rations.  The  faCt  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  well  knowm.  The  repeal  of 
the  ftamp  aCt  v'as,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr 
Pitt.  A  new  adminiftration,  in  the 
moft  important  queftion  that  ever  af- 
feCled  the  interefts  of  this  nation, 
were  determined  to  embrace  his  opi¬ 
nion,  in  order  to  infure  that  ftability 
which  they  could  not  exped  from 
their  own  wifdom  and  merits.  But 
to  return  particularly  to  the  condud 
of  Mr  Pitt  If  he  would  not  agree 
to  continue  to  adminiftration,  upon 
any  terms  confiftent  with  the  honour 
of  the  prince  and  the  refpeCl  due  to 
his  colleagues ;  if  it  was  his  deter¬ 
mined  plan,  when  he  was  himfelf  out 
of  power,  to  oppofe  thofe  who  were 
in  ' power,  it  might  have  been  natu¬ 
rally  expeded,  and  has  been  felt  in 
experience,  that  neither  caution,  nor 
virtue,  nor  intentions  however  up¬ 
right,  could  render  any  miniftry,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  invulnerable  by  bis 
attacks. 

“  Hence  he  had  the  fatal  fuccefs  to 
keep  alive  a  diftruft  and  jealoufy  of 
every  future  adminiftration — he  tra- 
verfed  and  perplexed  every  meafurc 
going  forward — he  robbed  his  coun¬ 
try  of  that  eftablilhed  peace  andplea- 
fing  confidence,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mildeft  of  princes  ought  to 
have  produced — he  divided  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  father.  IfCh^am 
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ha<!  not  approved,  a  feeble  oppofi- 
tion  would  not  have  dared  even  to 
have  whifpered  an  apoloj^y  for  the 
rebellion  in  America.  Had  he  with 
his  tropes  and  figures  fenced  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Britifli  Parliament, 
that  man  mull  have  hazarded  his 
blood  who  would  have  prefumed  to 
coiltrovert  the  dodrine,  and  bring  it 
to  the  teft  of  argument.  A  rabble, 
without  arms,  or  difcipline,  or  mo¬ 
ney,  might,  fecure  from  danger,  take 
th^  field  againft  the  veterans  who 
had  conquered  for  them  a  few  years 
before,' and  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
threats,  the  power,  and  the  wealth  of 
Britain,  whilft  the  man,  who  with 
defpotic  fway,  reigned  over  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  people,  abetted  their 
caufe,  and  applauded  their  virtue.” 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  ad- 
milfion  of  tories  into  a  lhare  of  ad- 
minillration,  has  often  been  urged  as 
a  ground  of  difeontent  under  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  and  has  had  its  efFcd  in 
exciting  jealoufies  in  many  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  weIl-afFe(5ted  fubjedis.  But  he 
jiiftly  remarks,  that  to  exclude  any 
denomination  or  body  of  men  from 
fliaring  in  the  truft  and  honour  of 
adminiftrarion,  farther  than  as  they 
are  defective  in  the  principles  or  abi¬ 
lities  effential  to  the  faithful  difeharge 
of  them,  is  equally  repugnant  to  juf- 
tice  and  found  policy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  are 
worthy  of  attention : 

‘‘  If  any  man  ftill  obftinately  con¬ 
tends  for  a  diftin(5lion  of  families,  I 
afk  him  how  is  it  pcfiible  to  afeertain 
that  diftindtion  ?  Have  whigs  and 
tories,  like  the  different  Indian  cafts, 
inclofed  themfelves  within  certain 
barriers  never  to  be  broken  down, 
and  prohibited  intermarriages  with 
thofe  who  are  not  of  their  own  clafs 
and  w’av  of  thinking:  ?  whilft  the  name 
or  a  political  diftin<rtion  has  been  re¬ 
tained,  has  not  the  bipod  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  affixed,  intermingled  in 
pofteriiy  ?'if  guilt  runs  down  in 


the  blood  of  the  tories,  let  the  pedi* 
gree  of  families  be  traced,  and  how 
few  of  thofe  who  boaft  of  the  name 
of  whigs  wall  be  found  untainted  vvitK 
the  contagion.  Nothing  but  the  ab- 
furdicy  can  equal  the  injuftice  and 
illiberality  of  perpetuating  thc.diftinc- 
tion  between  w^hig  and  tory. 

“  If  after  all  it  Ihoiild  be  infifted 
upon,  that  a  manifeft  preference  is 
given  to  tories,  which  has  turned  the 
balance  of  power  to  their  fide,  I 
would  delire  any  man  who  is  of  this 
opinion,  carefully  to  iiifpe^ft  the  Court 
Regiftcr  of  every  year  fince  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  his  Majelly  to  the  throne, 
— after  the  beft  information  he  can 
obtain  about  the  pedigree  of  perfons 
who  fill  the  lifts  of  offices,  he  will 
perhaps  find  it  not  a  little  perplexing 
to  decide  under  what  ftaiulard  they 
fall  to  be  marfhalled — but  fiiould  he, 
after  the  moft  deliberate  calculation, 
refolve,  that  the  names  of  tories  outr 
number  thofe  of  the  whigs,  and  that 
the  fcale  of  power  inclines  to  their 
fide,  yet  in  juftice  it  ftill  becomes 
him  to  enquire  whether  this  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  accidental  caii- 
fes,  and  the  caprice  of  fadioa,  more 
than  to  the  influence  of  a  minifter, 
or  the  inclination  or  fixed  purpofe  of 
a  prince?  when  the  dillindlion  be¬ 
tween  whig  and  tory  w^as  invidioufly 
revived  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre?: 
fent  reign,  it  was  the  avoued  refolu- 
tion  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
whig  families,  not  to  take  any  pare 
in  adminiftration  unlefs  the  tories 
were  utterly  caft  out.  'I  he  neceffiiry 
of  this  refolution,  under  the 
government  of  a  prince  determined 
not  to  facrifice  equity  to  fadion,  mull 
have  been  to  diminifli  the  number  of 
w^bigs,  and  to  increale  that  of  tories, 
who  enjoyed  places  of  adminiftra¬ 
tion.  But  in  fiich  a  cafe,  does  not 
the  prince  ftand  acquitted  of  all 
charge  of  partiality,  and  ought  not 
the  decline  of  the  intereft  of  the  whigs 
to  be  fairly  imputed  to  their  own  ob- 
ftinacy,  picque,  and  refeiitment?” 


celibacy  for  life.  The  lady’s  anfwe!^ 
plead  in  favour  of  the  vow  ihe  haf 
taken,  which,  (he  fays,  “  muft  not  be 
broken ;  it  is  regiftered  in  heaven, 
whofe  vengeance  would  juftly  pur^ 
fue  her  fhould  Ihe  diflblve  it.”  She 
does  diflblve  it,  however,  by  making 
her  efcape  from  the  convent,  convin¬ 
ced  by  his  tender  letters  that  her  lo¬ 
ver  cannot  ex: ft  without  her,  and  hav¬ 
ing  obliged  him  to  conform  to  all  the 
conditions  (lie  had  impofed  upon  him 
— fuch  as  returning  to  England,  im¬ 
parting  his  defign  to  his  mother,  ob¬ 
taining  her  confent  to  the  intended 
marriage 


Other  caufes  afligned  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  are,  lenity  of  government,  or 
a  relaxation  in  the  executive  power, 
and  the  want  of  principle  in  oppo- 
fition ;  on  both  which,  as  well  as  on 
various  collateral  fubjeds,  that  inci¬ 
dentally  occur,  the  author  makes 
mmy  pertinent  and  judicious  re¬ 
marks,  intermixed  occafionally  with 
cenfure  or  approbation,  which  alike 
difcover  ingenuityi  impartiality,  and 
good  fenfe.  C. 


and  patiently  waiting  in 
England  till  ihe  fhould  join  him 

This  well- conceived  moral  ro-  there..  On  her  arrival  ine  is  met 
mance  was  found  among  other  by  a  friend  of  her  lover’s,  who  in  a 
mannferipts  left  by  the  late  celebrated  converfation  difeovers  that  the  man 
Mr  Roulieau  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  who  had  written  her  a  feries  of  the 
The  pathetic  tale  is  (imply  this  :  A  moft  delicate  and  elegant  letters,  re- 
yoiing  Italian  lady,  to  avoid  marry-  plete  with  fentiments  of  honour  and 
ing  contrary  to  her  inclination,  em-  virtue,  had  been  deceiving  her,  for  he 
braced  the  only  alternative  propofed  i  is  one  of  thofe  modern  libertines  who 
to  her  by  her  unrelenting  relations,  ;  profefs  the  fincerell  affedion  for  w^o- 
fhe  took  the  veil — a  young  Englilh  |  men,  but  fidelity  and  conftancy  does 
gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  on  |  not  enter  into  their  fyftem  of  love ; 
his  travels,  went  to  the  convent  to  j  they  pine  for  a  miftrefs,  but  deteft 
which  the  fair  vi^flim  Ifabella  belong-  j  the  idea  of  a  w  ife.  Convinced  of  his 
cd,  to  fee  the  ceremony  of  another  \  perfidy,  flie  returns  to  her  own  coun¬ 
nun’s  taking  the  veil,  and  there  be-  ‘  try,  and  wull  not  lifteu  to  his  peniten- 
holding  the  amiable  Ifabella,  inftantly  ,  tial  offers  ;  Ihe  reproaches  herfelf 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Gratctul  ef-  j  with  the  breach  of  her  vow,  and  con- 
teem  on  her  part,  after  fome  conver-  '  fefling  her  fault,  enters  into  another 
fations  at  the  grate,  ripens  into  love  j  convent,  where  fbe  dedicates  the  re- 
— fhe  condefeends  to  receive  and  to  mainder  of  her  life  to  the  devotion  of 
anfwer  his  letters — and  the  author  *  a  cloifter.  The  unhappy  man  finds 
imprefles  this  refleflion  on  the  minds  ‘  himfelf  more  deeply  enamoured  than 
of  his  female  reader,  “  that  the  |  he  imagined,  and  his  repentance  of 
young  unmarried  women,  w^ho  fuf-  the  attempt  to  feduce  the  virtuous 
fers  herfelf  to  commence  an  epifiolafy  |  Ifabella  coming  too  late,  he  ralhly 
correfpondence  with  a  man  of  her  j  puts  a  period  to  his  exiftence.  The 
cwm  age,  is  guilty  of  a  great  impru-  \  finale  or  concluding  moral  is — that 
dence  ;  but  that,  if  Ihe  writes  one  let-  i  the  vows  made  to  heaven  (and  fuch 
ter  to  him  on  the  fubje^fl  of  love,  Ihe  are  the  vow^s  of  nuns  and  friars) 
rifques  her  undoing.”  ought  not  to  broken,  and  when  thej 
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parliamentary  debates. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Cn  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Marriage 
Aa. 

Thurfday^  July  lO. 

ORD  ABINGDON  moved  the 
fecoiid  reading  of  the  bill  for 
explaining  and  amending  the  mar¬ 
riage  adt :  His  Lordihip  prefaced  his 
motion  with  the  following  fpeech  : 

My  Lords, 

«  Although  I  rife  to  give  my 
countenance  and  fupport  to  this  bill, 
it  is  not  becaufe  it  is  fuch  a  bill  as 
either  meets  my  approbation  or  ob¬ 
tains  my  wilhes;  and,  my  Lords,  for 
this  reafon,  that  when  any  meafure 
is  in  jtfelf  wrong,  no  modification  of 
that  meafure  can  make  it  right ;  it  is 
the  removal  of  the  meafure  itfelf  only 
that  can  cure  the  evil.  Upon  this 
principle  then,  my  Lords,  and  inaf- 
much  as  this  bill  is  intended  to  make 
that  which  is  very  bad  a  little  better, 
fo,  upon  this  principle,  this  bill  can¬ 
not  meet  either  my  approbation  or 
wilhes.  Inftead  of  a  modification  of 
the  marriage  adt,  if  it  had  been  a  bill 
to  repeal  in  toto^  in  that  cafe,  my  ap¬ 
probation  and  wilhes,  like  the  mea¬ 
fure  itfelf,  had  been  complete  ;  but 
as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  mull  take 
the  good  and  leave  the  bad  ;  we  mull 
look  to  the  light,  and  Ihuc  our  eyes 
againll  the  dark  parts  of  this  bill ; 
and  if  a  man  and  a  woman,  though 
called  by  nature,  that  is,  if  habile s  ad 
matrimoniu7ny  cannot  propagate  their 
fpecies  (becaufe  forbidden  by  a  pofi- 
tive  law)  at  fourteen  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  it  is  better  that  they  Ihould 
do  fo  at  eighteen  and  lixteen  than  be 
prevented  from  coming  together  till 
they  are  twenty-one.  It  is  in  this 
light  I  look  upon  the  bill  ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  ground,  my  Lords,  that  I 
fupport  it. 

“  But  now,  my  Lords,  having  faid 
fhis,  I  know  I  aiu  calling  down  the 


arillocratic  indignation  of  fome  in 
this  Houfe  upon  me ;  but  this,  my 
•  Lords,  is  by  no  means  any  matter  of 
difmay  to  me.  As  a  rule  of  legilla- 
tion,  it  is  laid  down,  that  there  are 
two  interells, — the  intereft  of  the 
whole,  and  the  interell  ot  the  parti¬ 
cular  ;  that  the  interell  of  the  former 
is  great  and  noble,  but  that  the  inte- 
rclt  of  the  latter  is  mean  and  fcanda- 
lous.’'  It  is  by  this  legillative  rule 
that  it  is  guided  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  ac- 
calion  that  can  occur  which  more 
peremptorily  calls  tor  the  exercife  of 
this  rule  than  the  prelent  The  aft 
which  this  bill  means  to  modify,  the 
marriage  aft,  as  it  is  called,  was  (as 
.  my  Lords  the  Bilhops  know ;  like  Dr 
Graham’s  celelliai  bed,  made  for  the 
yew,  and  not  for  the  n/any  ;  for  us,- 
my  Lords,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  ;  and  iherefore,  as  a  icgll- 
lator,  wherever  I  meet  with  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  although  numbered  among  the 
fw  in y felt,  my  preference  will  al¬ 
ways  be  given  to  the  n'any  ;  lor  the 
interell  of  the  whole  is  great  and 
noble,  wLilll  the  intereft  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  is  mean  and  I'candalous. 

“  And  now,  my  Xords,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  doftrinc  upon  the  aft  it- 
felf,  to  which  this  bill  alludes,  altho* 
of  no  very  long  date,  its  demerits 
have  been  fo  often  difculfed,  as  well 
on  its  own  account,  as  on  the  account 
of  its  ill-begoLten  child,  the  royal 
marriage  aft,  and  are  fo  pointedly 
marked  by  your  Lordlhips’  prottfts 
on  the  journals  of  the  Houle,  as  to 
render  any  obfervatlons  of  mine  now, 
and  to  this  end,  ufeleftand  unneceftary. 
That  this  aft  is  contrary  to  the  law's 
of  nature,  that  it  is  contrary  to  reli¬ 
gion,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  all  governoients  whatever,  are 
fuch  felt  evident  propolitlons  as  re¬ 
quire  no  argument  to  prove  them. — 
I’o  lay,  that  when  tiie  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
Iball  not  drop,  is  vainly  to  kick  againll 
the  pricks.  Nature  will  be  obeyed> 
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that  eoiild  induce  ah  Englifhman  to 
fly  to  Scotland  )  ;  the  laws  of  natnre 
Ihould  exped  to  find  their  fureft  re¬ 
fuge,  and  their  beft  fupport.  Where, 
inftead  of  prohibitions,  encourage¬ 
ments  to  population  and  incitements 
to  marriage  fliould  be  the  firft  objeds  • 
of  its  laws  ;  where,  •  inflead  of  inch-' 
an  act  as  this  is,  one  (hould  railier 
hope  to  fee  a  law,  which,  whiiit  it 
impofes  the  payment  of  triple  taxes 
upon  the  man  who  beyond  a  certain  * 
age  (fuppofe  the  age  of  thirty)  lives 
a  fingle  and  -unmarried  life,  to  the 
man  who  is  married,  holds  out  the  ^ 
Roman  privilege,  the  Roman  right,  - 
the  jus  triuvi  liherorunty  \n  exemption' 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  what* 
ever.  But  to  do  this,  my  Lords,  we 
muft  have  what  is  difficult  to  proturc, 
we  muft  have  a  ftatefman  and  a  poli¬ 
tician  ;  and  not  as  the  Earl  of ‘Chat¬ 
ham  once  faid  of  his  brother-in-law  ^ 
Mr  Grenville,  **  thumher  of  la^us 
books^  and  a  retailer  of  nvordsd*  We  * 
muft  have  an  Earl  of  Chatham,  if  an 
Earl  of  Chatham  can  be  found  5  and  * 
if  not,  we  muft  take  the"  man  who  - 
has  wifdom  enough  to  let  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  that  great  man  be  the  objedl  of  ’ 
his  imitation* 

But,  my  Lords,  I  am  running  - 
into  obfervations,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  were  unneceflary  for  me  to 
make ;  and  therefore  I  will  only 
trouble  your  Lordlhips  with  a  fingle  - 
remark  more,  ihac  is  rather  inciden¬ 
tal  to  this  fubjedl  from  what  1  have  * 
laft  faid,  than  a  topic  of  argument  in 
it ;  and  it  is  this ;  That,  impolitic 
and  unwife  as  this  ad  is*  I  mean  the 
Marriage  Ad,  (for  this  I  prefume, 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  efpecial- 
ly  after  the  recent  inftances  that  have 
been  afforded  your  Lordfhips  of  its 
want  both  of  policy  and  wifdom,)  it 
is  yet  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
firft  and  greateft  laywer  this  king¬ 
dom  ever  had  to  boaft  of ;  ^  rtfledi- 
on,  my  Lords,  that  would  be  dif- 
graceful  to  human  nature,  if  another 


and  not  even  a  Spanlfli  padlock'  can 
counterad  her  didates.  Naturam 
expellas  furca  tamen  ufque  recurret^ — 
That  it  is  contrary  to  religion,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates  on 
the  bench,  and  can  have  but  little 
doubt  of  their  giving  their  fupport  to 
this  bill.  St  Paul  tells  us,  “  it  is 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn.”  If, 
therefore,  a  woman,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  burn  at  fixteen  years  of  age, 
and  an  ad  of  parliament  fays  Ihe 
{ball  not  marry  till  fhe  is  twenty- one, 
what  is  the  confequence  ?  She  either 
breaks  a  commandment,  and  fins, 
or,  perhaps,  by  waiting,  burns  out 
the  oil  of  her  lamp,  and  fo  dies  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  end  of  her  creation. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  then,  it  is 
impoffible  not  to  fuppofe,  but  that 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelates  will  lend 
their  aftiftancc  to  a  bill,  which  is  in¬ 
tended,  in  conformity  with  their 
duty,  “  Concubitu  prokibere  vagOy^  in- 
{Icad  of  fupporting  an  ad  which  ma- 
nifeftly  encourages  and  promotes  for¬ 
nication  and  whoredom  in  the  ftate. 

“  That  this  ad  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  all  government  whatfoever, 
the  proofs  are  endlefs  and  without 
number.  The  weafth  and  ftrength  of  a 
nation  are  in  its  numbers  ;  to  obtain 
thofe  numbers  is  not  by  loofe  and  in¬ 
temperate  pleafures,  but  by  the  chafte 
and  "more  rational  medium  of  the 
marriage  bed  ;  to  which  the  fexes 
are  to  be  invited  by  privileges  and 
_  exemptions,  and  not  deterred  by  the 
difabilities  and  penalties  of  laws. — 
That  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
this  country  in  particular  above  all 
others  is  true.  A  country  where 
wifdom  is  faid  to  refide,  where  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  fr.pply  the  want  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  where  trade  and  commerce, 
the  creatures  of  the  other  two,  form 
the.  only  bafis  of  its  political  great- 
nefs..  Where,  inftead  of  an  ad  like 
this,  an  ad  compelling  Englilhmen 
toily  to  Scotland  to  comply  with  the 
faws  of  nature  (the  only  neceffity 


liver  us! — One  thing  more  it  may  be 
necelFary  for  me  to  lay,  and  that  is, 
that  1  have  no  apology  >to  make  for 
what  I  ^have  faid.  To  f)^eak  the 
truth  is  the  privilege  of  an  Englilh-. 
man,  and  to  do  fo  roundly  and  plain¬ 
ly,  is  his  firft  and  beft,  and  greateft 
glory.” 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
left  the  woolfack,  and  faid,  he  was 
ftrongly  and  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  neither  wife  nor  pra^ica- 
ble  to  proceed  in  the  farther  confi- 
deration  of  the  bill  in  queftion,  during 
the  Ihort  remaining  interval  of  the 
prefent  feflion.  The  objed  which  it 
tended  to  efFe<5l  was  of  a  very  large 
and  comprehenfive  nature,  and  of 
courfe.the  particular  means,  by  which 
its  efficacy  was  to  obtain,  ought  to  be 
maturely  and  molt  attentively  dif-, 
cu/Ted,  There  were  many  evils  de- 
feribed  to  have  originated  from  the 
late  Marriage  adl,  which  there  were 
no  claufes  in  the  bill  before  them  to 
prevent  or  corredl ;  and  furely  it 
would  not  be  contended,  that  grievan¬ 
ces  which  were  admitted  to  exid, 
(hould  be  fuffered  to  remain  under  a 
new  eftablilhment,  and  under  an 
avowed  effort  of  reformation. — Time 
therefore  would  be  required  on  that 


thing  but  of  their  own  power,)  the 
lawyers  (I  mean  mere  lawyers  by 
profeffion)  are  the  leaft  quaiihed  for 
llatefmen  and. politicians. 

“  Your  'Lordlhips  will  think  this  a 
bold  afTercion  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
lefs  founded  on  rtafon  and  experience ;  I 
ppon  reafon,  for  this  arifes  out  of  the 
^cry  nature  of  their  profeffion,  a  pro- 
foffion  that  forces  their  abilities,  how¬ 
ever  great,  into  all  the  little,  low, 
Itarrow,  confined  perfonalities  of  per- 
ibns  and  minutix  of  things.;  and  in 
order  to  manage  this  with  dexterity 
l^d  fuccefis,  into  that  poor  left-hand¬ 
le  ;^ifdom,  called  artifice  and  cunning, 
into  thofe  quirks  and  quibbles  which, 
inftead  of  expanding,  leifcn  and  con- 
trad  the  human  mind.  I'pon  expe¬ 
rience,  for  in  the  biographical  hifiory 
of  all  our  eminent  lawyers  (except 
l&acon  and  Somers),  (hew  me  a  lawyer 
that  deferves  the  name  of  a  fiatfeman: 
iJpon  experience,  for  look  to  the 
prefent  reign  ;  a  reign,  which  for  the 
whole  of  it  has  had  the  eminent  mif- 
fortune  of  being  under  the  guidance 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  ;  a  lawyer  who 
carried  us  acrofs  the  Rubicon,  who 
told  U3  to  draw  our  fwords,  and  throw 
away  our  fcabbards  ;  who  bid  us  kill 
the  Americans,  or  the  Americans 
would  kill  us  ;  who  has  made  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  common  foldier  in 
England,  for  the  purpofes  of  fup- 
preffing  the  riots,  is  a  Jufiice  of  the 
peace. 

“  My  Lords,  upon  the  event  of 
thefe  counfels,  and  upon  the  policy  of 
ihcfe.  meafures,  let  your  Lordlhips 
experience  determine.  My  Lords,  1 
have  done,  except  to  add  my  refolu- 
tk)n  to  fupport  this  bill,  and  to  fay 
from  the  counfel  of  fuch  lawyers,  if 
Jiis  Majcfty  won’t,  may  the  Lord  de¬ 
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•  In  forming  an  aA  of  Parliament, 
v^hich  was  intended  to  corred  the 
errors  and  defeats  of  previous  inftitu- 
tions,  it  was  exceedingly  neceflary  to 
bring  the  whole  fubjeS  into  view,  be¬ 
fore  they  proceeded  to  an  ultimate  de- 
ciiion  concerning  it,  that  they  might 
provide,  not  only  for  a  few  of  thofe 
grievances  that  immediately  prefented 
themfelves,  but  for  all  thofe  that 
teemed  naturally  and  inherently  to 
cling  about  the  fubje^.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  it  was  their  Lordftiips  duty 
hot  to  confine  themfelves  merely  to 
the  correftioii  of  the  evils  that  had 
arifen  from  the  late  marriage  afl ;  but 
to  extend  their  obfervation  further, 
and  to  examine  how  the  folemnities 
and  ceremonies  of  matrimony  flood 
prcviou;^  to  that  ;  and  by  purfuing 
the  matter  to  the  root,  to  look  after 
fome  method  of  making  the  remedy 
they  were  preparing,  not  only  effec¬ 
tual  as  to  fome,  but  radical  as  to  all 
points.  Now  none  of  this  was  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  done  in  the  bill  then  be¬ 
fore  the  Houfe,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
happy  to  find,  that  the  only  noble 
Lord  who  had  fpoken  upon  this  fub- 
jea  at  all,  had  himfelf  confelTed,  that 
the  mode  and  form  of  the  bill,  as  it 
then  flood,  did  not  by  any  means 
meet  his  approbation. 

His  Lordlhip,  indeed,  had  made  a 
great  many  obfervatlons,  that  for  his 
part  were  too  refined,  too  ins^enious, 
and  too  large  for  his  comprehenlion  ; 
but  that,  in  all  probability,  arofefrom 
that  narr  nvnefs  of underflanding  which 
his  Lordfliip  imputed  to  that  pro- 
fefflon  of  which  he  was  a  member 
whatever  was  the  caufe,  however,  the 
fa«5l  was,  that  the  effedl  and  intended 
rcfult  of  his  Lordfhip’s  remarks  were 
perfectly  a  fecret  to  him,  infomuch 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  conceive 
that  any  intention  whatever  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  them. 

The  noble  Lord  had  faid  a  great 
titany  hard  things  of  the  profeflion  to 
which  he  belonged ;  but  ib  far  as  he 


was  perfonally  concerned  in  the  gene- 
ral  inveflive,  he  felt  himfelf  no  way 
difpofed  to  make  any  reply  ;  nor  in- 
deed  could  it  be  deemed  at  all  ne- 
ceffary  for  him,  though  a  name  had 
b.en  referred  to  of  much  greater  efti. 
matron  than  his  own  (alluding  to 
Lord  Mansfield),  to  attempt  any 
anfwer  to  the  infinuated  obloquy 
in  that  quarter  neither  ;  for  there  was 
no  Lord  in  the  Houfc  who  could  fup. 
pofe,  that  that  name  which  had  been 
fo  alluded  to,  a  name  ivbich  would  be 
repeated  with  reverence  hy  poftcrity, 
and  be  tranfmitted  to  the  laft  ages  of 
our  hiflory,  could  derive  aojr  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  fplendor  fronjt  a  vague, 
loofe,  unmeditated  attack,  fuch  as  the 
noble  Lord  Jiad  made  agaiuft  it ;  he 
therefore  would  not  attempt  the 
fuperfluous  employment  of  entering 
upon  a  defence  of  the  fame  of  that 
noble  perfon,  nor  was  it  with  that 
view  he  had  rifen.  He  rofe  merely 
and  limply  to  exprefs  his  opinion  as 
to  the  wifdom,  policy,  or  expediency 
of  profecuting  fo  ferious  a  bufinefs  as 
that  before  them  at  this  advanced 
period,  under  circumflances,  which,  in 
his  humble  confideration.  rendered 
an  adequate  provifion  Yor  the  deferib- 
ed  evils  perfedlly  impofliblc  ;  and,  if 
any  of  their  Lordfhips  Ihould  happen 
to  concur  with  him  in  that  idea,  they 
would  exprefs  it  by  giving  a  negative 
to  the  motion  then  before  the  Houfe, 
which  was  for  the  fecond  reading  of 
the  bill  in  quellion. 

The  motion  was  now  put,  and  the 
Chancellor  declaring  the  non-contents 
had  it.  Lord  ^Abingdon,  however, 
wiihed  for  a  divifion  ;  but  finding  he 
ilood  fingle  againfl  the  united  fenti- 
ments  of  the  whole  Houfej'he  declin¬ 
ed  giving  the  Houfe  the  trouble,  and 
the  motion  was  of  courfc  negatived 
without  a  divifion* 

[^Notes  to  CorrefponienU  in  our 
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